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For the Sunday-School Times 


HOME CONVERSATION. 
BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


HE importance of the conversation around 
our tables, and at the family fireside, can 
not well be overrated. It is in fact the index 
of the whole intellectual, moral, religious, 
and social life of those who- take part in it. 
It is the symbol of the peace or the strife, the 
happiness or the sorrow, the purity or the 
wickedness, of those who breathe the tones 
and utter the words. But it not only expres- 
ses: it creates. To cast off the power of 
human words, we must flee beyond the reach 
of the human voice. 

But let us single out from this wide field a 
single train of thought, the importance of 
right conversation in the presence of chil- 
dren, or addressed to them. The effect upon 
them of the words which they hear, is power- 
ful for good, or for evil. Words mould char- 
acter, and determine the life. The process 
may not be as visible as some others, still it 
is real, and often rapid. We may not see the 
fragments fly at every stroke, as does the 
sculptor, under whose hand the statue is 
growing. Yetevery word uttered, and even 
the tone of voice and the expression of face 
with which it is uttered, have their effect upon 
the susceptible natures of children. The 
words of a parent are almost omnipotent. To 
the child, the utterances of the father and the 
mother are the responses of an oracle, all- 
wise, infallible. Every sentiment expressed 
by them, becomes a part of the mental furni- 
ture of the child, and lies imbedded in the 
depths of the young spirit. 

Permit me to suggest three rules for home 
conversation : 

1. Let it be correct in language. 

I am not exalting trifles, when I remark 
that what is termed baby talk, at least, when 
addressed to children old enough to under- 
stand and imitate it, is detestable. The 
parents must remember that when the child 
can comprehend one word, its education is 
begun. The mother, especially, is called to 
officiate as professor of languages in the do- 
mestic university. But who, in teaching a 
foreigner the English language, would say to 
him, that until he becomes farther advanced 
in his studies, he must calla horses “horsey,” 
and a dog a “bow-wow,” and that for the 
present he will address his maternal parentas 
his “mudder.” This seems sufficiently ridi- 
culous, but this is not all; it would be unjust 
to the learner. It would teach him pronun- 
ciations, which hemust unlearn as laboriously 
as he learned them. You would thus, in fact, 
double his task. The folly and the injustice 
are the same when you teach a little child to 
speak a distorted, mangled, burlesque lan- 
guage, of which it becomes ashamed when 
older, and tries to unlearn it. I object to this 
clipped and barbarized English, because it 
involves a waste of time and of brain power 
and patience. I object to it even as a tempo- 
rary expedient, because ithas no value. Good 
English is as intelligible to a little child as 
the most painful distortions can be. And by 
encouraging children to retain their early 
errors, you hinder them in the acquisition of 
their native tongue. They ought, from their 
earliest years, to be taught to notice language 
closely ; yet, by talking to them in their own 
imperfect words, you teach them to be care- 
less. I am aware that the first broken utter- 
ances of the little one are very charming in 
the parental ear; but the charm ceases when 
the child is capable of doing better. So 
there is no loss, even of the poetry of child- 
hood, in speaking English to children. 

Moreover, it is a pleasure to a child to be 
taught to pronounce a word correctly. Cor- 
rect, then, as rapidly as possible, the early 
errors of the child in the pronunciation and 
application of words, and as he becomes older, 
look to the construction of sentences, and by 
pointing out inaccuracies, teach all the prin- 
ciples of grammar without a book. Thus, 
with little labor on your part, and on theirs 
none, of which they are conscious, you will 
impart to yourchildren a knowledge of words 
for which they will bless you all their lives. 
Accuracy in the use of language is one of the 
best criteria of genuine scholarship, and one 
of the best indications of accuracy of thought. 

2. Let home conwersation abound in intelli- 
gence. 

Children hunger perpetually for new ideas, 
and the most pleasant way of reception is by 
the voice and the ear, not the eye and the 
printed page. The one mode is natural; the 
other artificial. Who would not rather listen 
than read? We not unfrequently pass by, in 
the papers, a full report of a lecture, and then 
go and pay our money to hear the self-same 
wordsuttered. An audience willlisten closely 
from the beginning to the end of an address, 
which not one in twenty of those present 
would read with the same attention. This is 
emphatically true of children. They will 
learn with pleasure from the lips of parents, 
what they deem it drudgery to study in the 
books; and even if they have the misfortune 
to be deprived of the educational advantages 
which they desire, they cannot fail to grow up 
intelligent, if they enjoy, in childhood and 
youth, the privilege of listening daily to the 
conversation of intelligent people. Let pa- 
rents, then, talk much and talk well at home. 
: father who is habitually silent in his own 

ouse, may be, in many respects, a wise man; 
but he is not wise in his silence. We some- 
times see parents, who are the life of every 
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company which they enter, dull, silent, unin- 
pa at home, among their children. If 
they have not mental activity and mental 
stores sufficient for both, let them first pro- 
vide fortheirown household. Ireland exports 
beef and wheat, and lives on potatoes ; and 
they fare as poorly who reserve their social 
charms for companies abroad, and keep their 
dullness for home consumption. It is better 
to instruct children and make them happy at 
home, than it is to charm strangers, or amuse 
friends. A silent honse isa dull place for 
young people, a place from which they will 
escape if they can. They will talk, or think, 
of being “shut up” there; and the youth 
who does not love home, is in danger. Make 
home, then, a cheerful and pleasant spot. 
Light it up with cheerful, instructive conver- 
sation. Father, mother, talk your best at 
home. 

3. Let home conversation teach correct morals. 

The morals of many a youth are under- 
mined at home by parents, wholiterally “know 
not what they do,” and are struck with won- 
der as well as sorrow, when their children go 
astray. The evil is done in various ways. 
Perhaps, the parent is censorious, and will 
hardly admit that any man can act from a 
good motive. He who teaches his children 
to doubt the existence of virtue and piety, 
ought not to wonder if they do not feel bound 
to be either virtuous or pious. Perhaps, the 
mischief is done by talking lightly of sinful 
deeds. Some nations, in speaking the name 
of Satan, always spit on the ground in token 
of detestation. In telling of a wrong act, 
parents ought always to give token of their 
abhorrence. In mentioning deeds of virtue, 
let the parent show always that such things 
are worthy of admiration, and that he honors 
those who perform them. Yet some are so 
unwise, not to say wicked, as to reverse this 
rule. They hear some good deed described, 
and straightway, withouta particle of evidence, 
question the motives of the doer. They will 
tell of some shrewd piece of villainy or dishon- 
esty, and praise the acuteness of the doer. They 
will tell of some youthful folly of their own, 
and instead of praying with the Psalmist that 
the sins of their youth may not be remem- 
bered against them, they laugh merrily over 
the recital. They will suddenly sober up, and 
say to their children, “but you must not do 
so ;’ but the laugh, and not the words me- 
chanically spoken, make the impression. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


THE SILVER MINNOW. 


N a lovely morning in August last, as the 
sun was just peering up from the broad 
bosom of Lake Michigan, I was invited by a 
young friend to join in the rare sport of a 
boat-ride and fishing. It was my first experi- 
ence. I had witnessed the drawing of the 
seine, and often sitting by the river-side, had 
thrown in the carefully concealed hook. But 
this method was more bold; a long trolling 
line was given out, upon one end of which was 
a silver minnow, attached by its head to a 
little swivel, and on its tail was fast@hed a 
strong naked hook. As we rowed along, the 
little minnow whirled and glittered in the sun- 
light as merrily as though it were a thing of 
life. So perfect was the illusion, that even a 
keen-sighted king-fisher did not detect it, until 
on darting wing, he became himself a victim. 
The sea-weeds lay in dark cones and festoons, 
or rising in coiled thread-like forms, and the 
beauteous white lily was unfolding its fragrant 
petals upon the placid water. Ducks, in little 
companies, were resting here and there, keep- 
ing sentinel, and diving the instant any thing 
new or strange occurred. ‘A bite—a bite,” 
shouted the steersman,—“ see him run with 
the line—to the right—to the left—now just 
below the surface,”"—“ pull steadily-—steadily,” 
—‘‘here he is just at the stern,’—“ quick, 
quick—we have him—a fifteen pounder.” 
He flounces, he gasps, and in the death-strug- 
gle, grasps, he knows not what. 

Emblem, exciting a sad thought of many a 
youth, of many a young man. 

The youth, impetuous and pleasure-loving, 
finds the kindly checks of parental restraint 
irksome. His spiritcannot brook control. He 
steels his heart against the endearments of 
home, and away from its protection, seeks com- 
panions among the thoughtless. He is found 
at the billiard table, the gambling saloon, or 
at the house ‘‘of her whose steps take hold 
on hell.” Like the troubled sea, he rests not. 
Rising on wave after wave of hope, he de- 
scends only to stir up more and more fearfully 
the depths of his depravity. Dissipation is 
his favorite aliment. He eats—he drinks— 
but alas, it affords hardly a momentary 
pleasure. It is the delusive minnow thrown 
out on the long line of temptation. He has 
seized its shining hook, and found it empty. 
He is a victim to folly and passion. The barb 
has entered his vitals. It is the barb of 
death. 

The young man, with buoyant anticipations, 
enters upon the arena of life. What ease and 
elasticity in his step. The world is an ocean 
of pearls, wealth at his feet, his shoulders 
loaded with honors, his crown carved by the 
hand of fame, and its gems contributed by the 
great ones of the earth. Years, indeed, lie 
between him and the object of his hope; but 
industry, integrity, the earnest purpose of the 
soul will accomplish it. Or, perhaps, he spies 
some royal road, some short cut to the acme 
of his glory. Speculation, with her flattering 
promises, dances before him. He grasps her 
hand. She points him to the golden mountains 
of California, or dazzling his eye by richly 
ornamented halls and bewitching tables with 
Phelan’s improvements, she promises tens of 
thousands at a sitting. The shining minnow 
seems @ real one,—he ventures. If he wins, 
what has he? Character? No, Its integrity 
he has sacrificed. Virtue? He bade her 
adieu when his foot crossed the fatal 
threshold. Self-respect? None of it. Coen- 
science whispers of dishonest gains, and 
brings the distant futura home with its sure 
and fearful retributions. Security? His 
evening shades are filled with revengeful 
assassins, and his dreams laden with the woe 
of ruined families. Happiness? Tell me, 
young man, thou for whom was thrown the 
gilded temptation,—thou who hast grasped 
that fatal hook, whose barb has entered deep 
into thy soul, tell me, art thou happy? Ah! 
hast thou not fathomed the bitterness of re- 
morse and self-reproach? Character, virtue, 
self-respect, security, happiness—all gone! 

O, youth, buoyant with hope, 0, young man 
in whose breast kindles every noble sentiment, 
every lofty aspiration, “Enter not into the 
path of the wicked, and go not in the way of 
evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it and pass away.” Remember the dazzling 
but deceptive bait. The spring for pleasure 
may be the spring of death. M. EK. H. 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Ir is related of Beza, that when he was old, 
and could not recoliect the names of per- 
sons “ things he had heard but a few mi- 
nutes before, he could remember and repeat 
the epistles of St. Paul, which he had com- 
mitted to memory when he was young. 


ROLLINGSTONE. 


E was a clever fellow; he had read a 
good many books on all sorts of subjects, 
and was of couree able to take a broader view 
of things in general than people of more lim- 
ited information. He was always at work, 
and, I believe, entertained as warm an affec- 
tion for the Sunday-school as any man of my 
acquaintance; but he was not of much use. 
How was this? Let me tell you what I know 
about him, and the cause of his failure will 
be obvious. 

I made the acquaintance of Rollingstone at 
Mr. Blank’s school, where he taught a well 
attended and flourishing infant class. He 
was a great favorite with the teachers, and a 
still greater favorite with the children ; his 
pleasant face was a letter of recommendation ; 
he was so earnest, so active, so energetic, that 
you felt a liking for him at once. Everybody 
did. The supérintendent, a man of good old- 
fashioned plans, who set himself against every 
innovation, absolutely capitulated before the 
eloquent artillery of Rollingstone at a teach- 
ers’ meeting, and permitted him to adopt the 
simultaneous method, and the box of letters. 
Thus installed and provided, Rollingstone saw 
the class rapidly increase ; the fifteen scholars 
with whom he began soon doubled, and 
doubled over again, and it was one of the 
pleasantest sights to witness the attention 
which they gave to their instructor, and the 
interest they manifested in the lesson. He 
had a picturesque way of telling a story, and 
seemed capable of giving color and effect to 
the merest outline. The chi'dren were deeply 
absorbed by his descriptions of sand plains, 
and thirsty camels, and exhausted travellers ; 
of oriental streets and gay bazaars, and so- 
lemn synagogues ; of turbaned heads, and flow- 
ing robes, and clashing swords; they saw in 
imagination all he described, and prose les- 
sons lodged in their memories like rhyme; 
but Rollingstane was a failure. 

He had taught in the school for about 
eighteen months, when a new school was 
opened in a new neighborhood, and Rolling- 
stone sent in his resignation. 

The teachers endeavored by every means in 
their power to induce him to remain; the 
superintendent pointed out to him that the 
result of his leaving would in all probability 
be the break-up of the class. 

“ Well, what am I to do,” said Rollingtone; 
“here is a plain path of usefulness opening 
out before me. This school is established ; 
you are connected with a chapel, and have 
the support of the chapel; you have many 
teachers, excellent material, ® good working 
committee, and a regular attendance of so 
many children; now the new school stands 
in need of all the assistance that can be given 
to it; the neighborhood wants a school ; the 
school wants teachers; I feel that I ought 
to go.” 

So, with this conviction, he withdrew, and 
when we saw him next, he was in high spirits 
about the success of the new school. It was 
rapidly improving, he said; everything going 
on well; teachers united, punctual, and dili- 
gent. He had takena Bible class, and had 
enrolled ten scholars—intelligent boys, he 
said—that it was a pleasure to be with; he 
had them home to his own residence once a 
week, and was about to give a prize book for 
the best essay on the,“ Origin of Moral Evil,” 
and the “ Doctrine of Final Restoration.” > 

The superintendent of the new school spoke 
in highest terms of Rollingstone, and was 
exceedingly prodigal of adjectives in express- 
ing his good qualities. 

As for the neglected infant class, it dwindled 
as rapidly almost as it had sprung up; it was 
more than two years before it began to revive 
under the care of one who was “apt to teach.” 

Not long after we had heard of the proposed 
prize, I had occasion to visit Dr. Dash’s 
school, considered in our neighborhood as a 
model institution. Who should I observe at 
the desk but Rollingstone. There he stvod, 
giving a very animated address to a crowded 
school. His quick eye found me out imme- 
diately, and I thought I detected a little, just 
a little, extra color onthe cheeks. Myimpres- 
sion was, that he was there only as a visitor, 
but I soon learned the contrary. When I met 
him after the service was over, and said, “It 
is an unexpected pleasure to meet you here 
this afternoon,” he answered— 

“Oh, Ihave been here for more than six 
weeks.” 

“Six weeks,’ I repeated, “why, my dear 
sir, what have you done with your new 
school.” 

“ Well, the fact is,” he replied, “ Dr. Dash’s 
people were in sad want of an efficient secre- 
tary, a man thoroughly well up to the work, 
and they did me the honor of requesting me 
to accept the office.” 

“ But you were already engaged ?” 

“Yes, to be sure, but you know every sub- 
ordinate matter must give place to a higher 
claim—you see?” 

“Not exactly ; pardon my limited power of 
vision, but I cannot see how you reconcile 
the difficulty of giving up one duty to perform 
another.” 

“ Well, when I left our old school, I joined 
Dr. Dash’s church, and then when Dr. Dash’s 
school required help, of course it was my 
duty, as a member of Dr. Dash’s church, to 
place myself at the service of Dr. Dash’s 
school, of which I am now the secretary; a 
very useful, but very onerous position, I assure 
you.” 

“No doubt of it: but what have you done 
with your Bible class scholars.” 

“T regret to say the boys object to the new 
teacher, and all of them, except young Jud- 
ro who was there when I went, have gone 
off? 


“Where?” 

“ Positively, 1 have not the slightest idea.” 

Dr. Dash’s school, at all times a thriving 
school, and regarded as a model, soon began 
to assert itself more powerfully in our neigh- 
borhood. It was to have a new frontage, and 
two new rooms at the back. There were big 
bills in all the shop windows about a great 
meeting, at which Sunday-school magnates— 
ecclesiastical and civil—were expected to 
attend. It is satisfactory to know that some 
of them came, and that the meeting was enthu- 
siastic, but unsatisfactory to mention, that 
the collection was small. Then there were 
lectures for the children on topics on which I 
am afraid the children felt but little interest: 
the igneous theory of geologists, and recent 
astronomical investigations in the nebule, 
but either too high or too low for the juvenile 
mind. However, in all these movements, sec- 
retary Rollingstone was the motive power; in 
the sonorous periods of Dr. Dash, he was com- 
plimented before a chapel full of people, spe- 
cially convened for the presentation of a tes- 
timonial. Why, then, should Rollingstone 
resign? Why should he quit a scene of use- 
ful labor and a circle of admiring friends? 

A school two miles and a quarter off lost 
its superintendent ; nobody could be found to 
fill his place ; Rollingstone was besought to 
accept the post and accepted it. The new 
frontage to Dr. Dash’s school remains a tri- 
umph of architectural skill on paper; no syl- 





labus of lectures has been issued since Rol- 


lingstone retired; between him and the doc- 
tor there is a little coldness, but he insists 
that he has done right—stuck to the path 
of duty. 

Rollingstone as a superintendent failed 
entirely. Clever as he is, and kind as he is, 
he wanted tactto adapt himself to the teachers. 
He was disposed to be despotic ; irritability 
on the part of one or two in the school exag- 
gerated this inclination. He was outvoted at 
the teachers’ meeting on some new plans he 
wished to introauce; and finding himself un- 
popular, retired, and took service in another 
new school as assistant teacher. There he 
was rapidly promoted from one class to 
another; there his addresses were well re- 
ceived; there he was going to establish a fort- 
nightly training class, a monthly tea meeting, 
in addition to the quarterly business meeting ; 
but about that time he made some new arrange- 
ments in his own private business, which 
necessitated his leaving town; so, to the 
regret of the school, he took leave of our 
neighborhood. In a letter received from him 
the other day, he says, “I have just had two 
invitations from the two leading schools of 
our district, and scarcely know which I ought 
to accept.” In my opinion, it does not much 
signify which he joins, as both, in time, are 
sure to have a share in his labor. 

Rollingstone is the type of a class, and I 
think 1 do thera no wrong in saying their 
work, comparatively of course, is a failure. 
A man who often changes his business, is 
likely to remain poor; and the teacher who 
wanders from school to school is never likely 
to domuch good. Stick to your school; keep 
close to your scholars, and your scholars will 
keep close to you. Earnestly and honestly 
cling to your own department of Christian 
labor, and however unpropitious things may 
sometimes look, they will come right in the 
end.—From the [ London] Sunday-School Teach- 
ers’ Magazine. 


For the Sunday-School Times 


“A STITCH IN TIME.” 


“A stitch in time,” they say, “saves nine” — 
It sometimes will save twenty : 
It suits the poor, or lady fine, 
With little or with plenty. 


The poor have always need to save— 
The rich should not be careless, 

For they may see the day they’ll crave 
A morsel when they fare less. 


If frocks are torn, or stockings break. 
(The secret is worth knowing,) 

Twill double toil and trouble make 
If girls won’t mind their sewing. 


The lesson suits us every day, 
In all we can be doing; 

For they that bake must get their pay 
According to their brewing. 


When work or business we neglect, 
When industry's forsaken, 

Remember when you least expect. 
By want you're overtaken. 


Oh! don’t forget the stitch in time— 
Tt often will save many! 

And good attention to my rhyme 
Will always save a penny. 


“ A stitch in time !”—how good the rule! 
Oh! don’t forget to do it; 
A stiteh in time is Sunday-school, 
If parents caly knew it. 


They there relieve the youthful mind © 
Of ignorance distressing ; 
And folks some future day will find 
Tkese Sunday-schools a blessing. 
New York. 8. W. Seaton. 
For the Sunday-School Timea. 


The Mercy Seat. 


HAT a sinking of heart we experience 





when we are called upon to separate 
from those whom we love—those who seem 
to be a part of our very being. Everything 
we see is associated with them. Morning, in 
its glory, as the sun emerges from the east, 
reminds us of our loss. The busy hum of 
noon has its voice, and twilight, gentle twi- 
light, with its sad pensive tones, so deepens 
holy memories, that we sink in utter despond- 
ency. Every book, every flower, every strain 
of music, seems to sigh for the absent one 
far away. Anxiety fills our mind. Temptations 
or trials may assail the loved one. O, how we 
yearn to shield him from these; to hide from 
the tempest; to hover like Mentor of old, 
around him, and keep him in the narrow way ; 
to soothe his dreams with visions of those 
who love him so well. But it is all in vain, 
we are utterly helpless. In such an heur, 
what can console the heart, like the assurance 
that a mercy seat is accessible ; we hear the 
voice of Jesus, “ According to your faith be 
it unto you,” and we bend the knee, and im- 
plore the blessing of that Saviour to rest 
upon the absent one; to shicld him from the 
dark hour of temptation, or from the syren 
power of pleasure as she would seek to draw 
him from the narrow way; we pray that he 
would hold him in the hollow of his hand, 
and hide him in the secret of his pavilion. 
While we are enabled thus to pour out the 
soul before God, the Comforter descends, 
peace enters our heart, we exclaim, O, the 
blessedness of bowing at the foot of the cross 
—of feeling for one moment the ineffable joy 
of trusting all to God, whose goodness, great- 
ness, wisdom, and love are all pledged to us, 
through Jesus. Surely the very adaptedness 
of the gospel to the wants of man, is the best 
proof of its origin. R. 8. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 1859. 


For the Sunday-School Times, 


THE FLOWER FADED. 


LORA is dead! When I received the letter 

conveying thesad intelligence, how quickly 
my mind reverted tothe last time I had seen her, 
but afew weeks ago, when I sought to coax a 
smile upon those baby features, and she looked 
at me with her large mournful eyes, already re- 
flecting too much of heaven’s own blue, and 
the thought struck me that she would not re- 
cover. Still, those who watched the little 
sufferer, tried to buoy up their sinking hearts 
with the thought, that broke forth into re- 
peated utterance,—‘‘She has always been so 
healtby, we cannot but think she will get over 
t ” 


But slowly, the frail bud drooped; and 
when the flowers of summer had ceased to 
bloom, Flora, the sweetest, dearest flower of 
all, was borne in angel’s arms and transplant- 
ed in God’s own gerden. 

The same letter that brought me news of 
her death, assures me that that little one, 
whose life was so brief, has been the means 





of turning one soul w Christ. These are the 
words: 


‘Flora was very, very dear to our hearts; 
and oh! there is such a sadly vacant place in 
the family circle. Yet we would not be sel- 
fish in our sorrow, and|wish to recall her to 
meet life’s trials and temptations. ‘Tis sweet 
to think of children ng away to where 
their Is do always behold the face of our 
father who is in heaven. 
“Though we mourn the tion with 
dear ones, sweet is the thought that we may 
go to them, if they may not come to us. 

“ How dark and desolate must be the heart, 
when death takes beloved objects, that can- 
not look up with confidence to a dear father 
in heaven, believing that ‘he doth not afilict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men ;}— 
but that all things work together for good to 
those that love him and keep his command- 
ments. 

“How much there is to induce people to 
become Christians, would they only accept 
the proffered mercies of the gospel! It is with 
great pleasure I now write you an item of good 
news: A has accepted Flora’s death as a 
call to him to devote his life to the service of 
Christ; and now the incense of family devo- 
tion ascends morning and evening, from the 
altar erected while the inanimate form of the 
beloved one was with us.” 

Even while I write, the rain which has been 
pattering against my window, suddenly ceases, 
and the sun breaks forth in all his glory. 

So, into hearts oppressed with sorrow and 
bitter weeping, God’s Spirit enters and makes 
eternal sunshine there. J.P 

New York, Oct., 1859. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


THE CROSS MAN. 


HIS was the title bestowed upon a farmer, 
who lived near the school-house, in which 
I was taught to “read, write, and cypher.” 
Mr. Ball, old Ball, as we very improperly used 
to speak of him, (he was not forty years of 
age,) had occasion to pass us very frequently 
as we were engaged in playing on the green 
in front of the school-house. His presence 
always caused a chill. We generally paused 
in our sports till he had passed. This was 
not from fear, for he never interfered with us 
in our amusements, but for an undefined im- 
pression that “the cross man” had no sym- 
pathy with us, and would put an end to our 
jey if he could, 

There was another man who lived equally 
near, whose presence made no such impres- 
sion upon us. He had a smiling counte- 
nance, and occasionally made a remark to us 
in passing. Mr. Hurd was regarded by us 
as a good natured man. We always took 
especial care not to injure his fences or other 
property in our sports. 

In regard to Mr. Ball, our feelings and 
habits were different. We were too well 
trained ever to do him any wilful mischief; 
yet, if in climbing over his stone fences, a 
stone would fall off, we were not sorry, and 
took no pains to replace it. 

After boyhood was over, I found we had 
done great injustice to Mr. Ball. He was 
really a man of more than ordinary kindness 
of heart; and yet, his manners were so unfor- 
tunate, that in performing an act of kind- 
ness, he deprived it of more than half of its 
power. 

The causes of his unfortunate manner were : 
in the first place, he was a very bashful man. 
His lack of self-possession gave to his man- 
nera cold and repulsive aspect. He could 
not speak to any one with whom he was not 
on terms of constant and free intercourse, 
without being embarrassed. Hence he 
avoided speaking, and when compelled to 
speak, his embarrassment was mistaken for 
crossness. 

His bashfulness led him to become suspi- 
cious. The consciousness of being misun- 
derstood in one case, led to the fear of it in 
another, and that to a suspicion of it. The 
presence of suspicion added to the unfortu- 
nate aspect of his manners. 

The fact thus stated, leads us to reflect on 
the moral influence of manners, and on the 
great utility of Sunday-schools in this re- 
spect. In rural districts, many who are easy 
and natural in their manners when in their 
ordinary dress, are constrained when dressed 
for church. The bringing together of such 
persons in the Sunday-school, the easy inter- 
course which should take place between them 
and their teachers, must have a beneficial 
inflvence on their manners, and the influence 
of this alone on their temporal happiness 
merely, may be enough to reward the benevo- 
lent teacher for all his labors, He will, of 
course, look for a higher reward. The Sun- 
day-school furnishes illustrations of thetruth, 
that godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life which now is 
and that which is to come. A.B. 


For the Sunday-8choo! Times. 


* He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathoreth fruit 

unto life eternal.”—Joun 4: 36. 
HE harvest is past, the summer is ended. 
Again we hail the autumn-time, and wel- 
come its golden fruits and rich clusters of the 
vine. Nature puts off her dress of living 
green, and comes arrayed in courtly robes of 
crimson hue. The purple clouds at sunset 
fade sooner in the west. Twilight lingers 
longer round our home; and the night breeze 
rustles musically ’mid falling leaves. Yes, 
the harvest is past. But the husbandman stops 
not in his daily toil, nor wearies yet of sowing 
the seed that shall, ere long, spring up and 
bring forth fruit. Ths we, whom our Father 
has placed in his beautiful garden to sow 
“the good seed of eternal life,” must labor on 
and be not weary, knowing that “in due sea- 
son we shall reap if we faint not.” 

The heat of summer has passed away, and 
we, who have been scattered o’er hill and dell 
and mountain side, come now to gird on anew 
our armor, and enlist again in the Sunday- 
school army, under the command of him whose 
banner over us ig love and who, “through 
ways they have not known, will lead his own.” 

Let us, then, who enjoy so great a privilege, 
enter with brighter hope, more perfect faith, 
and earnest love, upon the work that is given 
us to do in this fair vineyard, It may be 
among the lowly in the mission-school ; among 
the orphans in the home of charity, or in the 
courts of God’s house, where peace and pros- 
perity are within the gates ;—wherever our 
footsteps shall be led, let our hearts make 
melody with the music of Sabbath-bells as 
we wend our way thither ; and let our song of 
praise, blended with infant voices, ascend to 
join heaven’s sweet hosannah. Perchance we 
may gather one more sheaf for the garner of 
our Lord. Perchance add one more jewel to 
the crown of his rejoicing. Then shall oar 
wages be even “ fruit unto life eternal.” 

. LIBBIE. 

M. 8. 8. 85, New York, Oct. 1859. 





KNowWLepos is power, seize every opportu- 
nity, therefore, to discipline the mind, and to 
acquire as much knowledge as possible. 


Prevee the duty you owe, to the danger 








you fear, 


AM writing in the house I have 
ever been in; for ihe hy its roof, the 
mountains are its pillars, the erase, the 
trees, the brooks, and the re its furhi- 
ture. I am not alone, for 3 
near, though I have come far Mee age ) 
houses, yet as I sit in the rocky A : 
the trees waving their boughs above me, I _ 
hear the sound of many voices to. 
my heart, which fills me with melan 
pleasu : 9 
The birds drop their joyous notes from 
among the foliage. I see them not, but hear 
their music; and they remind me of another 
sweet bird which God sent to comfort me an@ 
some delighted listeners with a few hea 
notes, and which then, while 
pay linger in our hearts — ee it 
n in “the better land,” winged way 
from earth to nestle in the Redeemer's 
and I fancy that though it bas hid itself 
der the shadow of his wings, yet that I 
almost hear its songs, which tell of safety 
from the storms of earth, and rest forever in 
heaven. 

I have before me a little leaf which I pluck- 
ed from her grave. It bas been in my pocket- 
book for months; but, alas, it is no emblem 
of her! The leaf is withered and ‘dry, but 
the bird whose memory it recalls, is 
forever with an angel’s voice in the sunlight 
of God’s love. But, little leaf, thou art a 
true emblem of what she was before she put. 
on her celestial robes—sweet, sensitive, and 
frail. So I'll keep thee still, and thou shalt 
often tell me the story of what bright, and 
beautiful, and fair beings God can make of 
the perishing things of earth. 

The dry leaves which are rustling and 
playing with the winds, speak, and say, “We 
ure all that is left of the beauty of a bygone 
year, and the green leaves which bang on the 
trees, and play in the sunlight, will soon fade, 
and be like us.” Ah, they remind me of ‘the 
thousand of heart-flowers that every year fall 
to the earth, which, while we look upon, and 
weep over them, the Saviour gathers up, and 
carries to heaven. ' 

An acorn lies beside me; I took it up, and © 
found an insect had eaten into the very core. 
The germ was dead! With what a solemn 
voice it tells us to beware, lest by some darl- 
ing sin, secretly nourished, the may be 
eaten out of us, which would have blossomed 
and borne fruit in eternity. - The acorn might 
have been an oak. How many there are 
around us, morally corrupt, who might have 
been like Christ. The acorn looks sound, and 
only by the closest inspection can I discover 
where the little destroyer crept in. Even so 
is it with man; he may be very fair to look 
upon, and we may not be able to see the little 
sin which is creeping into his heart; but God 
sees it, and he sees too how that little sin will 
ruin the whole man. 

The wind drives the clouds through the 
sky. I have gazed upon them, building u 
castle after castle, imagining I saw 
cities, and thousands of men and women. 
One moment, and the castles have fallen, the 
cities are level with the ground, and the 
thousands of men and women are swept from 
the sky. And now new castles are built, new 
cities arise, and the sun gilds the towers and’ 
domes. Another moment, and they too, with 
their countless numbers of men and women, 
are dashed out of sight. Every moment the 
sky assumes new shapes; it is a great world, 
but it is only built of clouds, and quickly 
passes away. Alas, it is not much otherwise 
with the world in which we live! Where are 
the castles, where the walled cities of long- 
ago? Fallen and forgotten! New castles, 
and new cities have teen again and 
built upon their ruins, and fresh supplies of 
men and women have danced, and feasted, 
and died in them in endless succession. 

The winds themselves remain unchanged. 
They caressed the flowers which bloomed in 
Eden, even as they play with the modest daisy 
which at this moment grows at my feet. They 
lifted the locks of the first child who sported 
on the greensward, even as they do those of 
the children who now gambol in the fields, 
They are the earth’s wanderers. They have 
roved about the world for thousands of years, 
and have neither died, nor been weary. 
times they have lashed the sea into madness, 
and strewed the coast with wrecks; and some- 
times they have cooled the fevered brow of 
the sick man, and wafted the breath of flow- 
ers. Ten thousand ships have they carried 
into port; ten thousand more have they 
foundered amid the waters. With win 
never folded they have done their meatal 
bidding, sometimes @ work of terrible wrath, 
and at others one of tender mercy. So ma: 
we ever be ready to do our Father's will, 
“Working while it is called the day, knowing 
that the night cometh, wherein no man can 
work.” 

In front of me is a mountain, towerin; 
above the clouds. For ages has it pélned 
with its solemn finger up to heaven. Yearafter 
year have the winter’s snows fallen upon it, 
and the frost frozen its springs. The rain, the 
tempest, and the lightning have beaten upon 
it, century after century, but still it stands 
in its grandeur, and mid the snow, and frost, 
and rain, and tempest, and lightning, speaks 
the great power of him, “Who weigheth the 
mountains in scales, and counteth the isles 
as a very little thing.” 

Century after century has the sun shone 
upon that mountain, and set the springs at 
liberty, and the trees have blossomed and 
bloomed upon its sides, and the flowers have 
decked it to the very summit; but still it 
stands in its glory and beauty; and mid sun- 
shine, and leaping springs, and green trees, 
and bright flowers, it speaks the great love of 
him, “Who has made everything beautiful in 
its time.” 

I look at the houses of men, which they 
have builded by its side, and contrasting them 
with the mountain, I think of their li . 
and the greatness of God. Then , when 
I regard the lavish hand with w God has 
scattered his flowers upon that mountain, and 
how sparingly man gives to his fellow, I can- 
not but feel how great is the selfishness of 
man, how unbounded is the love of God. 

But the sun is going down, and I must 
draw these meditations toa close. May God 
watch over and me, dear reader; may we 
be among his brightest jewels at the last day. 
When we are weary may we find rest in him. 
When we are weak may he give us : 
when we are sick may he bring us ith ; 
when we are in darkness may he be our 
light; when we age in sorrow may he com- 
fort us; and when we die may he give to us 
both everlasting life. J. FB. 


id 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 

LADY, on being asked what course she 
took to interest her class, replied, “That 
she likewise committed the lesson to memory, 
and first repeated it before the class, 
to stimulate them to a spirit of em te 
gee who would recite their lesson sg 

.P. A. 


































The illustration fails to express the whole 
Not only does the imparting of know- 

ledge to others not impoverish the donor, but 
it actually increases his riches. Teaching we 
Aman grows in knowledge by the 
act of communicating it. In order to 
to the mind of another a thonght 
is in our own mind, we must give it 
shape and form. We must handle it 
and pack it up for safe conveyance. The 
mere act of giving a thought expression in 


Fe 


shape seems necessary to give it, even in our 
own minds, a definite shape and a lasting im- 
pression. A man who reads and studies all 
the time, but never tries in any way to 
communicate his acquisitions to the world, or 
to enforce his opinions upon others, rarely 
becomes a learned man. A great many con- 
fused, dreamy ideas, no doubt, float through 
his brain. But he has little exact and relia- 
ble knowledge. There is a sort of indolent, 

a absorption of intellectual food that 

to idiocy. We knew a person, a gen- 
tleman of lefsure and wealth, who had no 
taste for social intercourse, and no material 
wants to be supplied, requiring the active ex- 
ertion of his powers, and who gave himself 
up entirely to reading, as a sort of luxurious 
self-indulgence. He shut himself up in his 
room and devoured book after book, all day 
long, until he became almost idiotic by the 
process, and finally died of softening of the 
brain. Had he been compelled to use his ac- 
quisitions in earning his bread, or had the 
love of Christ constrained him to use them 
in the instruction of the poor and the igno- 
rant, he might have become not only a use- 
fal, but a learned man. 

One: reason why Sunday-school teachers 
generally love their work, is the benefit which 
they find in it for themselves. It not only 
benefits them spiritually, but intellectually. 
By the process of teaching others, they are 
all the while themselves learning. This ad- 
vantage is the , because it advances 
them in a kiod of knowledge in which we 
are more habitually passive and stationary, 
than perhaps we are aware. In ordinary 
worldly knowledge, our necessities and our 
worldly wants make us active. The inter- 
course of business, and of pleasure even, 
makes men keen. Weare all the while bandy- 
ing thoughts to and fro on these subjects, and 
are accustomed to give as well as take, and 
80 we keep our intellectual armor bright, and 
our thoughts well defined, as to subjects re- 
fating to our worldly affairs and interests. 
But in regard to growth in Scriptural know- 
ledge, we have a tendency to be mere passive 
recipients, like the young man just referred 
to. We hear good, instructive, orthodox dis- 
courses, Sabbath after Sabbath, but there is 
no active putting forth of our own powers in 
giving out again what we thus take in, and 
so we never make it effectually our own. 
The absorbing process goes on, and yet we 
make no growth. The quiescent audience is 
a sort of exhausted receiver, into which the 
stream from the pulpit is perennially playing, 
but never making it full. Let a man go back 
and ask himself, What actual scriptural 
knowledge have I gained by the sermons of 
the last six months? What do we really re- 
tain in our minds at this moment of the ser- 
mons we heard only last Sabbath ? 

The Sunday-school teacher advances in 

real Bible knowledge more rapidly than his 
fellow worshipers, of equal advantages in 
other respects, because the exigencies of his 
class compel him to a state of mind the very 
opposite of that of indolent, passive recipi- 
ency. He is obliged to be all the while learn- 
ing, and putting every new acquisition into 
definite shape for use, and the very act of his 
using it in teaching a class fixes it in his own 
mind and makes it forever his own. Sunday- 
school teachers, moreover, often make a class 
exercise of the sermon to which they have 
just listened. As a mere intellectual exer- 
cise, there could not be one more profitable, 
both to teachers and scholars. If a preacher 
could by any possible combination of circum- 
stances secure for himself the special benefit, 
that his whole congregation should statedly 
-every week engage, in small circles like those 
of a Sunday-school class, in this kind of 
catechetical rehearsal of the weekly sermon 
or sermons, he would be perfectly amazed at 
the strides in Bible knowledge which they 
would make, and which he himself would 
make with them. The teacher in the Sun- 
day-school, who does not engage with his 
class in this most profitable exercise, still has 
all the while other studies in which he is 
adding to his stores, and so is growing in 
knowledge, as well as growing in grace. It 
is the consciousness of this reflex benefit to 
himself, which makes the school, with all 
its self-denying labors, a privilege which no- 
thing but ill-health, or other imperative du- 
ties, can induce him to forego. 

The subject suggests an important hint 
as to the mode of teaching. Some teachers 
seem to make it their aim to do a great deal 
of talking. The measure of their success, in 
their own eyes, is their ability to keep up a 

continued stream of talk during the entire hour. 





full of his subject. He could give the needed 
information at exactly the right point, and in 

the right quantity. But for every 
by the teacher, there were many 
| words of answering on the part 
of the class. Youthful minds under such 
tutelage grow apace. 

It is a high and difficult achievement in the 
educational art to get young persons thus to 
bring forth their thoughts freely for examina- 
tion and correction. A pleasant countenance, 
and a gentle manner, inviting and inspiring 
confidence, have something to do with the 
matter. But whatever the means for accom- 
plishing this end, the end itself is indispen- 
sable. The scholar's tongue must be unloos- 
ed, as well as the teacher's. The scholar’s 
thoughts must be broached, as well as ‘the 
teacher's. We need make indeed very little 
abatement to the assertion, that the scholar 
nas learned nothing from us except what he 
has expressed to us again inwords. Theteacher 
who is accustomed to harangue his scholars 
with a continuous stream of words, no mat- 
ter how full of weighty meaning his words 
may be, is yet deceiving himself, if he thinks 
that his scholars are materially benefitted by 
his intellectual activity, unless it be so 
guided as to awaken and exercise theirs. If 
after a suitable period, he will honestly ex- 
amine his scholars on the subjects on which 
he has been himself so productive, he will 
find that he has been only pouring water into 
asieve. Teaching cannot be this one-sided 
proeess. Of all the things we attempt, it is 
the one most essentially and necessarily a co- 
operative process. There must be the joint 
action of the teacher's mind and the scholar’s 
mind. The teacher really teaches at all, only 
so far as he causes this co-active energy of the 
pupil’s mind. 
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Normal Classes 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
HE Philadelphia Sabbath-School Associ- 
ation seem to have taken hold of this sub- 
ject in good earnest. At their last monthly 
meeting a preamble and resolution were adopt- 
ed in the following words: 

“In view of what has already been accom- 
plished in some parts of England, by the or- 
ganization of Normal classes for the training 
and preparation of Sabbath-school teachers, 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to consider this subject, and report 
one month hence.” 

This looks like going to work. The com- 
mittee appointed under this resolution are 
Messrs, Abraham Martin, chairman, John W. 
Sexton, Peter B. Simons, John H. Westcott, 
and H. H. Shillingsford. Much depends now 
upon this committee. They are all earnest, 
‘working Sunday-school men. In such hands, 
it is hoped that practical good may grow out 
of the movement. 

In regard to the important matter now be- 
fore this committee, there are some thoughts 
which will naturally occur to every reader. 
The first thought is, that there are more 
ways than one for realizing the Normal-school 
idea in our Sunday-schools. We will occupy 
a little space in our present number with the 
consideration of some of these methods. 

The first method is that now under trial in 
London. This method implies concerted action 
on the part of a large number of schools, and 
consequently it can only be carried out in a city. 
The plan has been already explained. It re- 
quires some local association to take the man- 
agement of it. Such associations already ex- 
ist in Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, Cin- 
cinnati, and elsewhere. Where no associations 
exist, they might be formed if necessary, for 
this very purpose. 

According to the London plan, the Normal 
class exercises are not permanent, running 
through the whole year, but have a definite 
termination. Arrangements are made for a 
single course, embracing, say one evening a 
week for three or four months. Two such 
courses would be as much as any asso- 
ciation could well undertake during a single 
season. Perhaps, at first, a single course 
each year would be safest. In such a course, 
the parties attending should all be ascertained 
beforehand. In the first attempts, it would 
not be desirable that the number attending 
should be large. On the contrary, it should 
be quite limited. 

The teachers of the class are to be of two 
kinds, lecturers and experimenters The lec- 
turers will have by far the easiest task. Their 
business will be to diseuss the various prac- 
tical points in the theory of Sabbath-school 
instruction. The difficulty will be to get 
lecturers who will be sufficiently practical. 
The tendeacy on the part of such lecturers is 
to fly off into hortatory remarks, or general 
eulogies of the work. It may be taken for 
granted that any teacher who will take the 
trouble to attend such a class, is already 
awake to the importance of the subject. The 
very fact of their attendance attests their in- 
terest im the work. What they come for is to 
be told how to do it. The lectwre for each 
evening should not occupy more than half an 
hour, and should be limited to some one 
point. 

The main difficulty will be in procuring 
suitable experimenters. What would be want- 
ed would be skillful teachers, picked out for 
this purpose from the very best in the city, 
who would be willing to teach a class brought 
in for the purpose, in the presence and hear- 
ing of fifty or a hundred of their fellow- 
teachers. It is no trifling ordeal. These ex- 
perimental teachers, moreover, ought to be 
persons not only able to give a sample of 
teaching worthy of being a model, but able 
also, after the children are dismissed, to ex- 
plain their method, and to give in a clear 
manner the reasons for their procedure. Many 
persons can do a thing well, but they have 
never been accustomed to canvass even in 
their own minds their method of doing it, and 
they can give no clear or intelligent account 
of it to others. The obvious awkwardness of 
making such experiments in the presence of a 
band of eager critics is a sufficient reason for 


course quite small. No unneccessary embar- 
rassments should be created for those whose 
position will be embarrassing enough at best. 
The experimental class is an essential part 
. ‘Mere lectures on teaching will 


or of ploughing, would convey very 
little information to persons not engaged in 
those operations. But to a person actually 
engaged in the work, and anxiously striving 
to improve in it, with attention all alive to 
the subject, every word of explanation con- 
veys its full meaning, and a person actually 
knitting or ploughing, or doing any other 
mechanical work before our eyes in a manner 
superior to that practiced by ourselves, teaches 
US 83 BO Mere words can. 





The Sunday Car Question. { 
+g decision of Judge Ludlow, differing a | 
little from that of Judge Thompson, and , 
seeming to re-open the question of running | 
the cars on Sunday, in this city, a meeting | 
was held on Tuesday, October 18th, of the | 
stockholders of the Green and Coates Streets | 
Passenger Railway, to determine whether they 
should renew the attempt. There appeared 
to be a good deal of diff of opinion | 
among the stockholders. Some were opposed 
to the whole thing as a violation of the Sab- 
bath. Others opposed it as an economical | 
measure, thinking that six days’ wear and 
tear, out of every seven, was enough, both for | 
the horses and the men. There was a very | 
general expression of opinion that it would | 
notpay. So many Christian people have quiet- 
ly stopped riding in that line, and taken in | 











It is no part of the plan that the teachers 
attending such a Normal class should recite a 
lesson, nor that information, in the way of lec- 
tures or otherwise, should be given on the 
subject-matter of the lesson of the experimen- 
tal class. The subject on which the experi- 
mental legson is to be given will, of course, 
be announced the week beforehand. The 
teachers who are members ef the Normal 
class have ample means,in the various com- 
mentaries and books of reference, of studying 
the subject, and of getting all the facts or in- 
formation needed. What they want in the 
Normal class is to see how the experimental 
or model teacher uses these facts, how he 
communicates them to a class. 
But a Normal class on this large scale, and 
under the direction of a general board or as- 
sociation, is only one mode of realizing the 
Normal school idea. Every congregation or 
church, in its own teachers’ meeting, has the 
germ of a Normal school. In the pastor, su- 
perintendent, and teachers of a single church, 
are all the elements needed for such an organ- 
ization. We never saw a Sabbath-school of 
any considerable size in which there were not 
some good teachers. If not the very best 
teachers to be found anywhere, they were cer- 
tainly superior to the majority of teachers in 
that school, and capable of giving a sample 
of teaching, from which the others might 
learn. In the school on the Sabbath, teachers 
cannot learn from each other, because each is 
engaged with his own class, and cannot 
attend to the doings of others. Two or three 
good teachers in a school, or even a single 
good teacher, by thus giving on some evening 
in the week an experimental lesson, might do 
much towards making all the teachers in the 
school as expert as themselves. Between the 
superintendent and the pastor, and such help 
as they might choose to secure from others, 
either in the congregation or ont of it, the 
necessary lecturers on the theory of teaching 
could be supplied. 
A Normal class of this kind, confined to a 
single congregation, could not ordinarily 
command the same variety of talent, nor as 
finished specimens of excellence in every 
kind of teaching, as an organization embrac- 
ing the elite of a whole eity. Still, in some 
respects, it would have advantages not prac- 
ticable in the large organization. The small- 
ness of the number, and the fact that all the 
members were personally acquainted with 
each other, and belonged to the same Chris- 
tian family, and that the exercises were in 
their own church or school reem, would pro- 
duce a pleasant home feeling, and relieve in 
@ measure the embarrassment of the expe- 
rimental lessoms. The more these experimen- 
tal exercises can be relieved of @ rigid forma- 
lity, the more practically usefwl they are 
likely to be. If the model teacher could sit 
down to his class and give his specimen of 
work, just as a lady would sit down before 
half a dozen of her aequaintances, and give a 
specimen of knitting or crocheting, and show 
them how she does it, the idea of the experi- 
mental class would be completely realized. 
A modification of the congregational plan 
suggests itself. It is am experiment on « still 
smaller scale. A superintendent, to whom the 
idea is new, and who wishes to make a trial, but 
who does not feel ready to embark in it with 
all his teachers, might select a few, say half 
a dozen, or even three or four, of the least ex- 
perienced and most timid, or perhaps mem- 
bers of the Bible classes who wished to become 
teachers. With these he might form a class 
im a very quiet way. They might meet stated- 
ly, some evening in the week, and teach a 
class of children specially gathered for that 
purpose. On the first evening, the superin- 
tendent would teach the children himself, the 
others looking on. On subsequent evenings, 
the others, each in turn, would ‘each, the su- 
perimtendent and other teachers listening. 
After the lesson was over and the children 
were dismissed, the method of the instructor 
would be open for plain, familiar remarks by 
‘he superintendent or any of the teachers. 
he superintendent also would occupy a por- 
tiom of time each evening in a familiar lecture, 
or sert of didactic conversation, on.some topic 
connected with the general theory of teaching. 
The special advantage of this most private 
and least ambitious of all the modes of having 
a Nermal class, is that here each member has 
the benefit not enly of hearing the theories of 
teaching discussed, and of seeing them exem- 
plified by actual experiment, but of trying his 
own hand at it. The superintendent, who 
would muster the courage to go through an 
experiment of this kind, would find the labor 
briaging hima vetarn that no other lwbor brings. 
The teachers who would thus meekly and pa- 
tiently put themselves in the attitude of 
learners, would find in their subsequent teach- 
ing that increased facility and success which 
ie the sweetest of all the rewards of labor. 

It is obvious that the congregational 
plan and the more general plan could not 
both well be carried on in a city at the 
same time. No teachers could spare twe 
evenings a week for this purpose. If, in 
any city, the teachers im general council 

bled should lude to try the experi- 
ment of a general plan, and form a anion 
class, as they are now deing in London, with 
exercises running threagh three or four 
ths, those teach and superintendents 
of the city who felt an interest in the subject 
should throw their influence into the general 
or union class. When this class had finished 
one course, which is as much as they would 
probably undertake in a single season, cer- 
tainly in the first season, then each particular 
congregation or school might organize a Nor- 
mal class of its own, and follow up in practi- 
cal detail the impulses and ideas gained in 
the union class. 








God has blessed the Sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it, making no exceptions for rainy wea- 








making the number of attendants upon the first 





ther. 


pr other competing lines, that the | 
managers have evidently been touched in that | 
tender spot, the company’s purse. So, the | 


vote, there were found voting, | 
For running, 
Against running, 


0 shares. 
3953 shares! 


Let those who love the Sabbath, remember | 
this. If any other company hereafter make | 
the same audacious attempt to trample on the 
rights of religious worship, secured to all by 
the constitution and the laws, let it be an 
understood thing that every professing Chris- 
tian who has occasion to use one of these cars 
during the week, will give the preference to 
some other line, even at the expense of going 
& square or two out of his way. There are 
now so many lines, that there are two or 
three routes for reaching almost any point 
within the city limits. 


Senin eel 


Cueerine InTRLLIGENcE.—The Romney Jn- 
telligencer (Virginia,) says: “ A revival of re- 
ligion, unprecedented in all the annals of this 
village, extending through both the churches, 
pervading an entire community, without dis- 
tinction of age, sex, condition, or color, is | 
now in progress in our midst. A whole peo- | 
ple, finding their way to the place of worship, 
where services are held daily and nightly ; 
the deepest solemnity displayed by them in 
and out of these places of worship—when 
and where has the like been seen? About 
seventy-five persons are numbered among the 
professed converts; how many are serious, 
when all seem so, there is no estimating.” 

We learn also from the Wafchman and Re- 
flector that an interesting revival is in pro- 
gress in Nobleboro’, Me. The pastor, the Rey. 
Mr. Nugent, has baptized thirty-six converts, 
and others are expected soon to follow in the 
same ordinance. 





Satnine or Missionaries.—The schooner 
Alma, which sailed from New York October 
12 for Kingston, Jamaica, took out the Rev. 
L. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Wilson, and 
Miss Rebecca B. Veazie, for the Jamaica mis- 
sion, under the care of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. The mission is among 
the emancipated people of that island. 

Mr. Thompson returns to the mission after 
spending some time in this country for the 
benefit of his health. The others are newly 
appointed. The Rev. Dr. Bradshaw, imcum- 
bent of St. Michael’s church, Kingston, went 
out in the same vessel. Religious exercises 
were held on board of the boat before her 
departure. 


Tue anniversary of the Baptist Sabbath- 
schools of Philadelphia was held at Jayne’s 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, October 22d. 
The Rev. Dr. Randolph presided. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Mr. Baxter, the 
Rev. Howard Malcolm, the Rev. J. Wheatom 
Smith, and others. The hall was crowded 
with a dense throng of bright-faced children, 
with their teachers. The meeting altogether 
was one of great interest. 
Tus Deatu or Joun ANGELL James.—This 
emir ent minister of the gospel has been eon- 
spicuows among the English dissenters for 
nearly half a century. His writings are very 
numerous, and have been very useful. That 
which has done most, perhaps, in the great 
work of saving souls, is his “ Anxious In- 
quirer.” He died on the Ist of October, at 
his» residence in Birmingham, in the 75th 
year of his age. 





question being left to the decision of a stock 1 


/and lived out, the spirit of active piety. 


ally practical as well as interesting. Our excel- 
lent Chairman, Ralph Wells, Esq., introduced se- 
veral inquiries as topics for the evening, among 
which were “How to teach,” “The best modes 

secure punetuality, order attention, &c.” 
After a few terse remarks by the Chairman and 
Wm. Oland Bourne, Esq., of which we regret not 
obtaining even brief notes, Mr. R. G. Pardee said 
that the notice for the meeting in the New York 
Times, with the remark added, come and tell ua 
how to teach, met him on the rail car, some dis- 
tance from the city. It cet him at once to think- 
ing on that important subject, and he had at the 
time put down in pencil marks a few thoughts, 
which he would present without.revision, in order 
to open the subject. 

Ist. Get something to teach—something worthy 
of being taught—something adapted to meet the 
felt wants of the cbild, and do not drop it until it 
is clearly understood. 

2. Get much more than you will use, for no one 
can teach all he knows. 

3. Go to your school cheerfully, joyfully, pune- 
tually. 

{. Introduce yourself pleasantly and respect- 
fully to your class. Show each scholar that you 
have real respect for him or her. Some teachers 
do not respect their pupils, and in turn are despised 
by them. No good can be done without genuine, 
cheerful sympathy. 

5. Find some common ground upon which to 
stand with them, Find something they are think- 
ing about, or will think about, and lead them from 
that upwards towards better thoughts, until you 
can easily, and if possible gracefully, turn them 
upon the great subjects of the lesson. Let the 
transition be easy, and see that you keep close 
company. 

6. Draw vut all their thoughts first. Be inge- 
nious and persevering inthis. Do not be in haste 
to tell them what you know. Exhaust their 
thoughts first. 

7. Then take one or two—no more—of the great 
prominent thoughts of the lesson, and turn the 
mind, with its active, accumulated power, into 
those one or two thoughts. Re-open them, re- 
illustrate them, explain, draw out, picture them 
out, and in fact expend upon them your whole 
strength and research. Dwell amply and richly 
upon them until they are indellibly impressed. 

8. Neatly but closely apply the lesson. 

9. Suggest some desired information or some 
attractive thought for the next lesson. 

In order to so teach, it was suggested to teach- 
ers to prepare as follows: 

1. Think, ruixk, THINK upon the lesson. 

2. Next examine and compare Scripture with 
Seripture, by the help of a good reference Bible. 

3. Then, but not till then, examine commenta- 
ries, history, science, and nature for illustrations. 

4. All this is to be preceded, attended, and eon- 
cluded with earnest, believing prayer for the pro- 
mised aid and illumination of the Holy Spirit, or 
all will assuredly be in vain. 

Mr. Brewster, Mr. Bond, Mr. Burtis, and others 
spoke and further illustrated the most practical 
and important thoughts to teachers, and were lis- 
tened to with absorbing interest. 


J. N. Judson were present as delegates from the 
Brooklyn Association, and spoke to us warm 
words of good cheer and instruction. 

Both associations are increasing in numbers and 
interest. 

The readers of the Sunday-Schoo! Times, by 
means of its convention reports and by its corres- 
pondence, are now pretty well informed as to the 
state of the Sunday-sehool cause generally. Let 
us then compare notes, and study how best to en- 
large and increase the number of Sabbath-schools, 
and to improve the order, interest, teaching, and 
general efficiency of all. Crepo. 





LAWRENCE, K. T., October 14, 1859. 

AM more and more inypressed with the close 
I connexion existing between a high tone of 
piety in the churches at the east and the religious 
prosperity of the west. I thimk I may safely say, 
that the west is morally an@ religiously what the 
east has made it. I would net eharge upon the 
east all the infidelity and’ immorality of the west, 
but I have too much confidenee in the power of 
divine truth and the weight of Christian example, 
to believe that such an amount of irreligion could 
exist here, as we now behold on every band, if 
members of eastern churches who have emigrated 
to this portion of our land, had brought with them, 
It is 
certainly true, that a large proportion of western 
emigrants, who were formerly members in good 
standing of eastern churches, pzesent a most for- 
midable obstacle to the progress of the gospel in 
the land of their adoption. While but few ear- 
nestly engage in the work of advancing the cause 
of religion and morality, many directly oppose it, 
by example, if not by precept, and a larger num- 
ber seem to have sunk into a state of almost 
entire indifference in regard tm» every thing but 
the concerns of this life. If eastern churches 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25, 1859. 
UR excellent pastors at the present time seem 
to be giving unusual attention to the youth 
of their eongregations. Every Sabbath quite a 
number of sermons are preached especially to 
them. @n Sabbath morning the venerable Dr. 
Gardiner Spring preached a sermon of great 
power to the youth of his congregation, amd it 
was followed in the afternoon by a very interest- 
ing and appropriate sermon to the children by the 
junior pastor, the Rev. Dr. Hoge. This, 0 am in- 
formed, was a coincidence, and not the result of 
an understanding between the preachers. 

Our ehurches are ifesting an tu  de- 
sire ad the present time that their members should 
make saore vigorous personal efforts to carry the 
gospel? to those that are without, and! incline them 
to the privileges of religious worship,. and at least 
gather their children into the Sabbath-school. 
On the first indications of this state of feeling 
they readily grasp at the plan of systematizing 
their efforts, according to the populuy plan of sys- 
tematic Christian visitation. This does the work, 
does it thoroughly—gives every one a bittle some- 
thing to do, trains the church how to do it, fills 
up the Sunday-school, and produces great results 
without burdening any. 

The renunciation of the Romish church by the 
Rev. Dr. Forbes, of this city, as appears in his 
letter to Archbishop Hughes, exeites very con- 
siderable interest here. He acknowledges that his 
perversion to that church was “a graye error, 





eontinue to pour upon the west a flood of profes- 
sors of this stamp, the progress of evangelization 
in the Mississippi valley and on she Pacific coast 
will be greatly retarded. True, a considerable 
proportion of vur population is foreign, but the 
influence of this class alone could never have pro- 
duced the present state of things. If what I 
have stated be true, it is very evident that our 
eastern friends can greatly aid us, though indi- 
rectly, by carnest efforts to promote genuine piety 
in their own midst. If the stream of emigration 
flowing towards the west is to be also pure, the 
fountain from whence it issmes must be pure. 
May the Lord grant that our Christian friends, 
dwelling toward the rising sun, may give this 
subject their most serious and prayerful attention. 
It is a most suggestive one. A. M. H. 





CANTON, Stark County, 0., Oct. 21, 1859. 
CONVENTION of teachers and friends of 
the Sunday-schoel eause assembled in the 

Presbyterian church of this city, on the 18th inst., 
Rey. E. Buckingham was eleeted President of the 
convention, and Rev. D. Garver Seeretary, We 
were highly gratified to witness amongus the Rev. 
R. B. Westbrook, of Philadelphia, and the Rey. Mr. 
Chidlaw, of Cincinnati, and to hear their earnest 
and cheering words. The morning session was 
employed almost entizely in devotional exercises, 
in which all united in praying for the guidance 
and grace of our eommon Futher in heaven. 

During the afternoon the following interesting 
topics were discussed by the members of tho con- 
vontipn :— 

1. The duty of parents to the Sunday-school. 

2. Is there a tendency in Sunday-school in- 





which publicly made should be publicly repaired,” 
and after ten years of experience frankly con- 
fesses that he has, not beon able to sustain the 
conviction that “it was necessary to be in com- 
munion with the see of Rome, in face of the fact 
that by it the natural rights of man and all indi- 
vidual liberty must be sacrificed—not only so, 
but the private conscience often violated, and 
one forced, by silence at least, to acquiesce in 
what is opposed to moral truth and justice.” He 
therefore disowns and withdraws himself from its 
alleged jurisdiction. The Catholics are quite ex- 
cited about it. Said a prominent man among 
them, “ there is too much truth in what he writes.” 
If some of the Protestant perverts could hear the 
| contempt with which they are regarded, even by 
| the Crish servant girls, their eyes would be opened 
indeed. 





The October meeting of the New York Sab- 
bath-School Teachers’ Association was held on 
| last Monday evening, in the Reformed Dutch 
! church in Market street. It was more than usu- 


struction to supersede parental and family in- 
struction ? 

3. Is itexpedient to seek or receive the ser- 
vices of unconverted persons as teachers in the 
Sunday-sehool? 

4, The duties of ministers of the gospel to tho 
Sunday-school. 

The discussion of these important subjects was 
| instructive and satisfactory. Among the speakers 
were Thomas Goodman, Esq., of this city, the 
Rey. Messrs. Blood and Morrell, of Massillon, 
Prof. Hartshorn, of Mount Union, the Rev. 
Messrs. Leet, Ricksecker and Thomas, missiona- 
ries of the A. 8. 8. Union, and Messrs, F, A. Schnei- 
der, Alex. Bierce, Way and others. . 

After the discussion, the following resolutions 
appeared to express the united sense of the eon- 
vention: 

1. Resolved, That it is the duty of parents to 
encourage Sunday-schools by sending their chil- 
dren punctually at the t of ing, 
by seeing that they properly learn the lessons 











The Rey. Mr. Whiting, Mr. A. P. Matthews, and [ 





assigned them, and by praying for the Divine 
blessing on Sunday-school instruction. 

2. Reavlved, That Sunday-schools as conducted 
in our country do not interfere with parental fide- 
lity in the training of children, and are by no 
meaws designed to relieve parents of their respon- 
sibility, but only to be helpful to them in bringing 
wp their little ones for Christ, 

3. Resolved, That while piety is the most im- 
portant of all qualifications for Sunday-school 
teachers, yet we ought to encourage all persons to 
labor in this work. 

4. Resolved, That it is the duty of ministers to 
take the oversight of the Sunday-schools, to in- 
struct the teachers, and to be present in person, 
and interest the children whenever their other du- 
ties will allow. 

Some of the most important questions, such as 
the duties of the superintendent and of the 
teachers, the benefit of teachers’ meeting, &c., 
did not come before the convention at all, for the 
reason that there was not eufficient time, but 
chiefly, because those persons who had been en- 
gaged to open up the discussion on those subjects 
failed to appear. Many were kept away from the 
convention bythe bad weatherand other unfavor- 
able circumstances. Hence the attendance was 
not as large as desirable. Still the proceedings 
were highly interesting and prefitable to all who 
were present. 

In the evening we had an enthusiastic meet- 
ing, on which occasion powerful and eloquent ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. West- 
brook and Chidlaw, full of pith, point and beauti- 
ful illustration. Interesting statements were also 
made by the Rev. Messrs. Leet and Morrell. 

On motion of the Rev. Garver, the following 
was passed unanimously :— 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the presence and 
co-operation of the Rev. Messrs. Westbrook and 
Chidlaw at our humble convention, and tender 
them our grateful acknowledgements for their in- 
structive aud eloquent addresses, and for their 
kind words of sympathy and acknowledgment. 

Adjourned sine die. 

DanieEL GArveER, Secretary. 





FARMINGTON, Illinois, Oct. 5, 185%. 
Y « unanimous vote, the Fulton county Sab- 
bath-school association, which has just closed 
its session here, instrweted its Secretary to fur- 
nish the Sunday-Schoo? Times with a copy of ite 
proceedings for publication. 

It was stated in the National Convention of 
Sunday-school Teachers’, in Philadelphia, that 
“we had no State Association” in Illinois. Let 
us have all the credit due tous. We have a State 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Association, and more 
than this, we have at least one Cownty Association. 
I will not say how many more. This association 
has just completed its third year, (too young to 
look for many results; it is only fairly organized) 
and this year it is prepared for systematic labor. 
It has for its ultimate object, the establishing of a 
Sanday-school in every school distriet in the 
county. For this purpose, there have been ap- 
pointed twenty-six Vice Presidents,—one for each 
township,—whose duty it is, in conjunetion with 
the committee, to establish schools 
in their respective districts. 

The association met on the 4th inst., Mr. J. G. 
Piper, of Canton, presiding, and held morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions. During the day, 
there were not less than eight hundred scholars, 
teachers, delegates, and friends, in attendance. 
The time of the association was occupied with 
hearing reports from superintendents, the diseus- 
sion of resolations, and the usual miscellaneous 
business. The exercises were interspersed’ with 
singing by the ehildren, and those “sweet bymans 
to Jesus,” were as beautiful as any that were 
ever warbled im “God’s first temples,” for never 
richer musie rung through our groves, than that 
made by these hwadreds of children. 

The following resolutions—called forth by the 
experience of the past, and the wante of the 
present, after considerable discussion, were unani- 
mously adopted.: 

Resolved, let. That all parents should take » 
deep personal interest in Sunday-schools, and en- 
deavor to encourage them in every possible way. 

2d. That the church is responsible for the pros- 
perity of her Sunday-schools. 

3d. That the churches in town, ought to assist 
in sustaining Sunday-schools in the country. 

ith. That monthly reports are adapted to in- 
terest parents and children, and call forth the 
efficiency of the Sunday-school. 

Sth. That young men and young women cannot 
be kept in Sunday-school while their older friends 
are uninterested, and withhold their co-operation. 

6th. That Sunday-schools demand of the mem- 
bership of our churevhes, more cordial encourage- 
ment, pecuniary support, and personal service, 
than they have yet received, and which they must 
have, in order to their full success. 

7th. That from the very nature of the case, 
our Sunday-schools do imperatively demand, and 
have a right to expect, at all times, the watchful 
care and supervision: of ministers, whose councils, 


executive 


sympathy, and confidence, are pre-eminently due 
them. 

8th. That this association hold its next annual 
meeting in Canton,.upon the second Tuesday of 
September, 1860, at W o’clock, A. M. 

It was a cause of great regret that the county 
fair came at the same time, in another part of the 
county, and thus interfered with the association. 
However, the tone of the whole session, was that 
of men in earnest, about a great and good work. 

There are at present, about fifty schools in the 
county, averaging thirty scholars each, Seven- 
teen of these schools reported at the laet anniver- 
sary. However, nine only of the reports, fell into 
the hands of the Secretary. A summary of the 
statistics of these nine schools, shows the follow. 
ing result: 


Teachers, - . - 125 
Scholars, - : ‘i - 695 
Bible verses: earned, . - 19,355 
Volumes in libraries, - ° - 2,650 
Copies of Sunday-school journals, 177 
Contributions, - - - $7,434 


Average length of 8. 8. term, 7 months. 

Some of these schools have labored under diffi- 
culties which, in more favored localities, would 
have been considered insurmountable. But in 
spite of diffeulty, want of sympathy among 
parents and friends, and many other discourage- 
ments, the result of the last year’s labor, is grati- 
fying. Those only, who have been on the ground 
and put their shoulders to the wheel, can fully 
appreciate what has been done. However, the 
association is by no means satisfied to allow it 
to remaim so. Its friends hope te double its 
efficiency the coming year. The materials with 
which it has to work, are such as have grown 
up at home. It is not a fact that “almost all our 
teacher’s are young men who have come from the 
East.” This may be truco of our largest cities, to 
some extent, but cannot be said of our towns 
and of the country. 

There remaineth yet very much land to be 
possessed. We may not have the efficiency of age, 
but we have the vigor of youth. Three years 
experience has taught us, that difficulties, dis- 
couragements, and dark clouds, all disappear be- 
fore patient, prayerful, earnest perseverance. The 
labor may be hard, but the reward is great. 

Yours, fraternally, J. D. WycKor¥, 
Secretary fur the Fulton County S. 8. Association, 

Some one having reminded Mr. Baxter, 
on his death-bed, of his writings, and the 
‘good they have done, he replied, “1 was buta 
pen in God’s hand, and what praise is due to 





@ pen?” 
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GEMS FROM THE 
Jayne's Hall Prayer-Meeting. 


«FATHER, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” Who offered this agonizing 
prayer? Jesus. Thrice he repeated it. “ Ne- 
vertheless,” said this urgent Suppliant at the 
throne of the Eternal, “not my will, but thine be 
done.” His prayer was that a certain “cup” 
might pass from him. What was that “cup?” 
What were the ingredients that made it so bitter? 
Impenitent man or woman, your poor guilty soul 
was there; the sins that you have committed, and 
the sins that the world of men committed were 
there. That cup was filled with the eternal desti- 
nies of men, and had not Jesus drank it, neither 
you nor I could have the shadow of a hope beyond 
this life. Now, sinner, that cup was emptied for 
you, It could not “ pass from him,” and you be 
saved; he must drink it, or you must die. And 
now that he has drunk it—that he has made an 
atonement, perfect, complete, absolute, how does 
that affect you? Just in this way, my dying fel- 
low-traveller: Unless you partake of the provi- 
sion Jesus has made, you must, you will perish 
forever! 

O, think of the prayers of Jesus, think of the 
tears of Jeans, think of the agonies of Jesus in 
the “garden ;” and then think of yourse//'as the 
occasion of it all, and realize that all that was for 
me. 0, do not dash away such hopes and perish, 
but accept the provisions of his great love and 
live! 





Sinners are losing their souls! O, what a atir- 
ring thought! It has been burdening my heart, 
and may it be impressed on all yours. Sinners 
are perishing daily. It is not a future thing. It 
is a present act. It is a process that is going on 
—going on in this meeting—this morning. My 
dear unconverted friends, every step you take 
while you are out of Christ is leading you so much 
nearer to perdition. The “harvest” is passing 
now— it soon will be past. The “summer” every 
day is drawing to anend that soon will be ended, 
and then where will your soul be? So long as you 
stay away from Christ, you are losing your immor- 
tal soul, and with it all you can lose. 

Suppose one of these ladies here had a necklace 
of pearls or diamonds, and the spring should break 
as she was walking along the street, and jewel 
after jewel be seattered along the way and be lost, 
would she not wish those whosaw the loss of which 
she herself was unconscious, to tell her of it? O! 
when I see those every day who are losing price- 
less jewels, losing their al/, why? O, why should I 
not tell them of it? Asa man bleeding to death 
drop by drop, so the sinner day by day is losing 
his soul—at death the loss will be irreparable— 
consummated. God help us all ¢o feel this, and 
act towards sinners acoordingly ! 





I SAW in a newspaper the other day, one most 
notorious, an editorial headed “The Millennium 
Coming,” in which the editor, in his usual vein, took 
occasion to allude to the meetings lately held at the 
Epiphany church in this city. After alluding to 
the friendly feeling among Christians of different 
names and denominations, and the apparent draw- 
ing together of those who have long been sepa- 
rated, and their uniting in the great work of 
spreading Christ’s kingdom in the world, he added, 
and in that sneering way which characterizes his 
paper, that it seemed to him “that that was a fit 
beginning for another such work as the ‘ religious 
revival,’ as we had it in this community in 1858.” 

Now I used to read when I went to college about 
“learning from our enemies.” I propose we 
should “learn from our enemies” to-day, and take 
their suggestion for the season on which we have 
entered ; and though we cannot look for the mil- 
lennium immediately, let us at least look and 
pray for a new beginning of the glorious work 
with which God blessed the church in 1858. 0, 
my brethren, let us labor and pray for a fresh re- 
vival here in this city, and not be contented mere- 
ly with these good meetings in Jayne’s Hall, but 
wrestle with the angel for a blessing upon all the 
churches in our goodly city. Let us improve this 
suggestion of our enemies, and be aroused to 
action. 





IT struck me while listening to the solemn 
words of my brother, about the “losing of the 
soul,” that some might say, “ Yes, it is all true. 
I am losing my soul; but by and by I mean to 
attend to this matter; by and by I mean to repair 
the damages which I may be sustaining now ; and 
although I acknowledge I am running a great 
risk, by and by, by the blessing of God, I will seek 
the salvation of my soul.” One word at this point, 
my friend. Do you reflect that, by such foolish 
conduct, you are building an edifice, brick by 
brick, that you will have to pull down again— 
that you will bave to take all to pieces again? 
Many people think that this way of righteousness 
and the way of sin run parallel with each other, 
and that away on in the future, by and by, they 
have only to step across from one to the other, and 
that the distance will be as short then as it is now! 
Let me tell you, by another figure, how it is. 
These roads branch. The further you go the fur- 
ther you’ve got to come back, to the turn-out, if 
you would get on the right road. Yes, you will 
have to retrace every foot-step, painfully. 

My dear unconverted friends, you are ineurring 
great danger—running a fearful risk—and you 
are by your false, deceptive hopes, building up a 
barrier which you must inevitably pull to pieces if 
you are ever to enter heaven. (od help you to 
remember this, and by his Spirit lead you to act 
in his fear. 





DO you feel that the language of the hymn we 

have just sung, 
“Lord, even 80, I wait thine hour, 
Jesas, my Saviour, come,” 
is your own? I wonder how many in this congre- 
gation feel it really to be their utterance. Bre- 
thren, when you utter these words that speak 
of the coming of the Lord Jesus, do you sing 
them as if you were longing for that day when he 
shall come? Are you longing to be free from this 
sinful clay tabernacle? I don’t ask you if you 
have that miserable, desponding, desolate feeling 
that sometimes says, 
“TI would not live alway”— 

that is tired of life, and wants to die just to escape 
its ills. No, no! I don’t ask if you have such de- 
sires, but I do ask if you want to go to be with 
Jesus? Do you feel that you are ready when 
Jesus’ hour comes to go home, and be at rest with 
him? 0, if that is the case, it may be said to you 
as it is said to the righteous, “It shall be well with 
you.” Yes, it shall be well. Well in sickness, 
well in trials; and 0, it shall indeed be well in the 
hour of death, which is his hour, and which you 
are waiting to welcome as your release from earth, 
and your introduction into the glories of heaven. 





I THINK we must all admit there is nothing 
so beautiful as a pure heart—a heart through 
which Jesus has gone as he went through the 
courts of the temple at Jerusalem, driving thence 
everything that offended—all hatred, all malice, 
all jealousy, all envy, all uncleanness—a heart 
whose thoughts are pure, whose desires are pure, 
whose affections are pure, whose motives are pure, 
whose purposes are pure, whose principles are 
pure—a heart that is the home of the immaculate 
spirit of the infinite and eternal God! O, there is 
nothing beneath the skies so attractive, so beauti- 
ful, 80 desirable, so glorious as a pure heart. Now 
comes the inquiry, have we pure hearts? If not; 
if candor and conscience constrain us to answer in 
the negative, let me ask another question—twould 
we have pure hearts? Are we groaning after 
conformity to God? are we hungering and thirst- 








ing after righteousness? are we panting after holi- 
ness or purity as the hunted ‘hart panteth to re- 
fresh its tongue with the cooling water-brook? Is 
this the desire? {f again we answer negatively, 
I put one more inquiry. Are we then justified 
before God ? 

IF I were walking with my friend through the 
woods, and I saw him plucking a poisonous branch 
and putting it to his mouth, would I not tell him 
of it? If I should see a man in the act of steal- 
ing another's pocket-book, would I not tell him? 
If in going through the streets I should see the 
fire kindling in the upper story of a house, would 
I be silent about it—would I not give the alarm ? 
And yet, how is it we actso differently in a greater, 
a more imminent matter—where the soul is at 
stake? Alas! for this false delicacy that prevents 
us from warning sinners of their danger! Is it 
consistent, is it dealing justly and rightly by 
those whom we profess to love, thus to be silent? 
I don’t think it is—you don’t think it is. 

Now it is, we acknowledge, often difficult to ap- 
proach one on the subject of personal religion and 
speak to him—let the cause of the difficulty be 
what it may—but there are plenty of other ways of 
warning our impenitent friends and bringing them 
to consideration, There are plenty of good books 
which were written forthe very purpose of arousing 
the sleeping sinner to attend to his soul’s con- 
cern—books that state the case exactly as it 
stands between man and his God—that bring the 
reader right down to the point of receiving or re- 
jecting the offers of mercy—so that there can 
be no escape save on the side of perdition. Such 
a book is published by the American Sunday- 
School Union. It is called “The Great Ques- 
tion.” There are other books of like character. 

And above all the Christian ean pray for his 
godless friends—yee, he must do so—if he would 
do his duty. God forbid that any of us should sin 
against God and the souls of our friends by 
ceasing to pray for them. 





I HAVE a word for the encouragement of 
Sunday-school teachers. I was called recently 
to witness the death of a young lady of some 17 
years. She bad been a Sunday-school scholar for 
eleven years in the class of one teacher in the 
school connected with my church. She had been 
an amiable, lovely youth, but never seemed to 
manifest converting grace. For months before 
her death, wasting disease alone kept her from 
her school and her teacher, to whom she was 
ardently attached. I visited her, her superinten- 
dent and teacher visited her, and she gave evi- 
dence of a change of heart. My last interview 
with her was a very delightful one. She was filled 
with joy, and though she could not speak but with 
difficulty, she attempted to help me sing 

“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 


She could not do it with her tongue, but her eyes, 
her whole countenance accorded with the senti- 
ment of the hymn, She passed away filled with 
joyful hope of eternal life. 

Dear teacher, though the seed lie buried long in 
the dust, it shall not deceive your hope, it will 
come up by the grace of God, though it be years 
after the sowing. 





News from Charleston, S. C.—It appears from 
a letter read in the noon-day prayer meeting, that 
arevived religious feeling is manifesting itself in 
Charleston. The call for united prayer for the 
unity of the Spirit was responded to heartily. 
The meetings held were largely attended, and de- 
lightful in spirit. The different ministers were so 
encouraged that they determined to continue 
them; and now they are held regularly every 
week—one week in the Circular church, and the 
next in the Betbel. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association held meetings in different sections of 
the city during the week, besides having preach- 
ing by alternating ministers at different points on 
the Sabbath. 





ON a cold, wet day in November, 1846, there 
stood at the door of a beloved minister of the 
gospel, not far from this city, a poor peddler 
boy. The minister asked him in, and inquired 
his history. He found he was homeless and pen- 
niless, and could scarcely speak a word in Eng- 
lish. He had compassion on him—felt a deep in- 
terest in his case, and with his consent took the 
care of him. He sent him to college. Last night, 
said the speaker, I spent one hour reading the 
letters of that peddler boy. Qne year after that 
November night in 1846, he mentioned to his 
benefactor his desire to give himself to the church 
of Christ. He felt that he ought to live and die 
for him who had so loved him. That minister 
was priviliged to see him sit at the Lord’s table; 
and to-day that peddler boy is an eminent mis- 
sionary of the gospel in Hindoostan, under the 
care of one of our Boards of Missions. 





CLIPPINGS FROM 
Missionary Letters, 
Kentucky.—Allow me to give you a fact. 

Nineteen years ago the writer held a Sunday- 
school meeting in an old log cabin, and organized 
a Sunday-school. We enrolled a little bright- 
eyed boy named Willie. He learned to read his 
much-loved Bible, and soon found in it the bless- 
ed Saviour. He cast in his lot with the people of 
God, saying to others, “Come with us, and we 
will do you good.” We afterwards found him a 
teacher, then the superintendent of the same 
school; finally he was ordained an elder in a 
Presbyterian church, erected within a hundred 
yards of where the old log cabin Sunday-school 
was first organized. A short time ago he called, 
and handed me ninety dollars, which he had 
given to the Lord, saying, “ Thirty dollars of this 
money is for your precious cause, and the balance 
you can divide between the different boards of our 
church and the American Bible Society ;” thus 
showing his high appreciation of the instrumen- 
tality which had been the means of bringing him 
to Jesus, and which had started him forward on 
his pathway to glory. Surely this was finding 
the bread cast upon the waters after many days. 

Wisconsin.—The Missionary Welcomed and 
Encouraged.—I_ am very kindly received in 
almost all the families I visit, and a great many 
interesting and profitable incidents occur con- 
nected with my visits which I cannot but think 
will be attended with good. I will relate one or 
two out of many I might mention, 

It was my custom at first to find out all the 
friends who would favor the Sunday-school cause, 
and go to such ones. I did this by making such 
inquiries in the neighborhood, and I was accus- 
tomed to pass by those whom I was told would 
not do anything but make a mock of it, and I 
should get insulted. 

As I was passing one of these houses, my horse 
went up to the gate of his own accord and stood, 
I thought this was a favorable omen, and I went 
and knocked at the door. It was opened by an 
old lady, who from her talk I took to be Scotch. 
I told her my errand and what my business was, 
anc I was surprised to find that I was such a wel- 
come visitor, not only to her, but to her sick 
brother, who had been confined to his bed for a 
long time, and no one, she said, had been there 
that could talk to him about his soul; and she 
was 80 overjoyed to thinkthat [had come! Would 
I not talk and pray with him? And then she 
began to tell me of his former attachment to reli- 
gion—of his being a member of the church in the 
old country—but he had gone astray in not having 
any church or meeting to go to since they came 
here. I wish I could tell you all she said to me. 
I was much interested, and instead of getting in- 





sulted I was greatly blessed. I left her, promising 
to call again. 

At another time I was passing through rather 
an unsettled portion of the ceuntry, and came 
upon a log cabin, pied, as I supposed, by an 
Irish family, from the fact that I saw a number 
of children and as many hogs, all (I was going to 
say) living together. However, they were in close 
proximity, which is a very common thing here. 
I stopped and took some Sunday-school papers 
and went into the cabin. I found a large family 
of children, and such looking children you never 
saw; but after all they seemed happy. I could 
see the smile of contentment even threugh the 
rage and dirt which covered them. I conversed 
with the mother, and soon found that she was a 
Roman Catholic. She could not read; but one 
little girl could read some. She had been to day- 
school, but the school was so far away she could 
not go much. I gave her a Sunday-School Ban- 
ner, and was surprised to learn that she had one 
like it. Iasked her how she came by it, for I had 
not been that way before. She said they had a 
Sunday-school in the school-house, where she went 
to day-school, and one of the girls had asked her 
to come and she would get a nice paper to take 
home to read. Upon inquiry, I found that the 
school was one that I had organized in the early 
part of last month, and was distant from her 
house some three miles. I encouraged the little 
girl to go whenever she could, and take her brother 
with her. The mother, I found, did not object to 
the children going to Sunday-school, but she could 
not make them “dacent to go.” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAUSE 
IN BRIDGEPORT. 


HE Bridgeport Convention has, we are in- 

formed, had the effect of greatly increasing 
and intensifying the Sunday-school interest in the 
city where it was held. 

A number of young men presented themselves 
to the superintendent of one school there two 
Sabbaths since, with a request for a teacher, say- 
ing they were induced to connect themselves with 
the Sunday-school by what they heard at the con- 
vention. 








The teachers in several of the schools are mani- 
festing a desire to be in freer communication with 
their fellow-laborers in other parts of the land, 
by eubseribing to the Sunday-School Times; while 
in one school the scholars have organized a 
“VWelp-along society,” to aid in supporting a 
Sunday-school missionary at the West. 

The following statements made at the conven- 
tion, and noted by our reporter, will show that the 
Bridgeport schools were quite prosperous, even 
before receiving the fresh impulse so recently 
given them : 


Bridgeport Schools. 


Mr. T. 8. WHITE, of the First Baptist church of Bridge- 
port :—We have a Sunday-school numbering 160, with an 
average attendance of not quite 100. Our infantclass 
contains about 50 scholars, and is very interesting. We 
must pray as teachers for our scholars. I had a teacher 
in our school who took charge of & class of 12 or 13 young 
ladies, every one of whom was unconverted. But he was 
a praying brother. He prayed for them, and in a year 
every one of them was converted. It was the power of 
prayer. Let us take our classes, and individually com- 
mit the scholars to God, for he hears and answers prayer. 
We have two Bible-classes, numbering some 15 or 20 
young men and ladies, which are very interesting. Our 
singing, too, interests the scholars. 

Mr. GEORGE N. MOOREHOUSE, of the Methodist 
Episcopal school of Bridgeport :—I was informed by our 
county secretary a few days ago that our echool number- 
ed the largest of any in this county. It has 368 scholars, 
and 40 officers and teachers. Our average attendance is 
about 200, One disadvantage I have observed in the year 
and a half that I have had charge of the school is, that 
many children are in the habit of attending other schools. 
They come to our school at one o’clock, and after our ses- 
sion has closed, another is just commencing, and they go 
there too. Some others meet in the morning, so that come 
make it a continual session of the Sabbath-school almost 
the entire day. One school is enough for one day. 

We have five Bible-classes for adults, in charge of the 
ablest teachers I know of. They manifest much interest, 
though of course in 40 we have some who are not so much 
engaged as others, though they take their seats pretty 
regularly, and attend to their scholars. 

We have been somewhat perplexed with regard to the 
length of time for our session. We have asked for a little 
more time. We have from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty volumes to distribute from the library, and our 
Bible-class teachers complain that they just have time to 
get interested, when the bell rings for closing. We have 
an hour and a half sharp time—our church service com- 
mences precisely at half-past two e’clock. The work is 
progressing in our school. We have also an infant de- 
partment, which is a very interesting school. 

The Rev. Mr. BENEDICT, of the Second Baptist church 
Sunday-school, of Bridgeport, said: Our church numbers 
about sixty members, and the school about sixty chil- 
dren. The average attendance is about forty to forty-five. 
The Bible-clase has an average attendance of ten. Our 
session continues for an hour and a quarter. We have a 
library of about four hundred volumes. We open and close 
the school with singing. Quarterly concerts are held. The 
children commit to memory a passage of Scripture every 
Sunday, containing some particular word. When the pas- 
tor is present, although he is called elsewhere at one 
o'clock, he talks to the childrenja few minutes on that 
word, which has been previously given to the children. 
Our teachers are punctual and regular in attendance, but 
we lack numbers. We could, by an effort, get more scho- 
lars into the school than we can provide teachers for. 

Mr. E. STRONG rep ted the missi hool of the 
South Congregational church at East Bridgeport. This 
school was established in May. It was the result of an 
effort made by some half-dozen ladies, members of the 
Second Congregational church in this city, in canvassing 
that part of our city. The first Sabbath we had 13 
scholars. We metin a building formerly occupied as a 
manufactory of carriages—a fine large room. On the 
second Sabbath we had 22, and thus we have gone on in- 
creasing, till now we number 125 scholars, with an average 
attendance of about 60. 

I find one thing to be true, that we who first went into 
this work as a matter of duty, now go there because we 
love it, and a new spirit seems to be infused into all our 
labors. I think there is no spot on earth, aside from my 
home, that I love so well as that room where our chil- 
dren meet from Sabbath to Sabbath to receive Bible in- 
struction. To besure many of themare very rough in their 
appearance, and we have to bear a good deal in the way 
of improper conduct; but after all we find an increased 
earnestness, and determination, and willingness on their 
part to learn, and this is hopeful. Besides the school, we 
have divine service by our pastor also in the same place; 
and although the place will accommodate some 300 or 
400 people, it is usually full. We have delightful times 
there. 

In the church of which this mission-school is a branch, 
we have recently devoted one evening of the week to a 
Bible-class, conducted by our pastor ; and all the teachers 
in the different schools, and members of the congrega- 
tions, may come in and spend the evening in studying 
the lesson for the next Sabbath. We find it.a very pro. 
fitable exercise. And then once a month we have meet- 
ings of all the children belonging to our three schools— 
we thus combine in our efforte fur doing good. We have 
the same rules and regulations in the two mission-schools 
as in the home school. The passage of Scripture that is 
read in one school on a particular Sabbath is read in all 
the others; and we have the same opening and closing 
exercises. We try to have our scholars feel that they in 
the mission-school are on the same footing as those in the 
home school. 

Mr. GEO. BACON represented the Methodist Sunday. 
school at East Bridgeport. We have a live school, num- 
bering something over 200 scholars, with an average at- 
tendance of 175 to 180. We have all we can get into the 
church, and we have had to resort to the galleries for 
more room. We have something like 40 teachers, and 
four Bible-classes of adalts. We are now making an ef- 
fort to get in the young men connected with the sewing 
machine establishment (Wheeler & Wilson’s,) and we 
could do so but for the want of room. We have had some 
conversions during the past year, and are looking for 
more. There is an influence that is deep—it is the ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit. It is not all surface-wcrk, but 
it is working down into the heart. We all feel that God 
has appointed us toa great work. In the winter season 
we have an “aid society,” or sewing circle, by which we 
endeavor to clothe the poorer children connected with the 
congregation, and get them into the school. In the sum- 
mer season we are out after them: but we do not tree 
pass on the ground of others. Mr. Strong is at work in 
his department, and is doing a great work. We feel like 
co-operating with him. We have singing every Sabbath, 
and sometimes we crowd out a few minutes of the hour 











to guide us in our attempts to lead the children to the 
Saviour. 





LANCASTER COUNTY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ CONVENTION, 


[Reported for the Sunday-School Times.} 


URSUANT to a call issued by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, the delegates assembled in the 
German Reformed Church (8t. Paul's), Lancaster City, on 
October 18, at 10 A. M., and were permanently organized 
by choosing D. W. P , President; Wm. L. Baer, 
Charles Dennes and D. P. Brown, Vice 
and C. A. Heiniteh, Secretary, assisted by N. 8. Wolle 
and John G. Foster. The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a Business Committee, Revs. J. G. Foster and 
Elliot, and Messrs. ©. Gast, C. Dennes and E. G. Groff. 
Until the committee appointed for the purpose reported 
permanent officers and busi for the Co’ ion, ad- 
dresses were made by D. W. Patterson, and Revs. Krotel 
and Demund, The Busi © i then p d 
the following programme for the government of this 
Convention : 
1. The meetings shall be opened and closed with sing- 
ing and prayer. 
2. The Secretary shall record the names of deleg 
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present and the names of the schools they represent. 

3. Reading of the statistical reports of the Sunday- 
schools represented. 

4. Recording the names of the elergymen present. 

5. RB ks from U of the C in re- 
ference to Sabbath-school instruction, &c. Questions 
hereafter presented to form the topies to be discussed. 

6. No speaker to occupy more than five minutes at any 
one time. 

The following question was then discussed : 

What is the tendency of the age in reference to the 
literature for Sabbath-schools ? 

The di was very ting and instructive, in 
which Revs. Boyer, Steck, Elliot, E. W. Appleton, Kro- 
tel, Rossenmiller, Stewart, Powell, 8. E. Appleton and 
Foster, and &. P. Brewn, C. Dennes and Diffenbach par- 
ticipated. 

The cocond question was ther discussed, viz.: 

What most counteracts the influence of Sunday-schools? 

At the evening session the Rev. Wm. H. Elliot deliver- 
ed an address in which he spoke of the necessity of com- 
mencing to train the children when they are very young, 
and of the need of the educated and the older members 
of churches engaging in the work. 

The following was then offered and ably discussed : 

Resolved, That the Sabbath-school is a proper field for 
the unemployed talent of the church. 

The Rev. D, Steck referred to the inactivity of many 
church members in this respect, and that this might be 
so no longer, earneetly urged the necessity of such com- 
mencing to teach the children, and of coming into the 
Sabbath-school to work. He spoke of the sins of the 
present day—intemperance, swearing, Sabbath breaking, 
&c., and of the difficulty of removing these among the 
adults; but among the children we can and should do it. 

The Rev. W. Powel said the work to be done by the 
church is an important one. If the children are proper- 
ly trained under just influences they will be an honor to 
the church and to the country. If we neglect them they 
will become wicked, profane and disgraceful. The Sab- 
bath-school is just suited to the wants of the times, &c. 

Mr. J. J. Cochran spoke of the influence that is needed. 
The older members of the church do not give the school 
that countenance which it demands. Once old persons 
visited the Sabbath-schools with a good effect. If the 
custom were observed yet, it would remove the difficulty 
we meet from a want of teachers, &c. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart spoke of the fact that Christians 
are dedicated to God, and that they should take care of 
the children. Christ didso. He referred tothe work for 
the church to do—of the millions of children who have 
never heard of Jesus in a Sabbath-school, and asked those 
present if there is not some one of these millions of child- 
ren within their reach. 

Professor Gerhart asked the question, “How shall the 
unemployed talent be engaged?” And answered by say- 
ing, Present to the children the fact that Jesus is their 
Saviour and friend. The Sabbath-chool should not 
stand by itself. Yet we often make itdoso. It cannot 
take the place of the church, and of the parent, &c. Yet 
parents often neglect their duty and leave it to the Sun- 
day-school teacher. Teachers should have more faith in 
the work itself. We should believe that children may 
be brought to Christ, and labor to do so. 

Mr. Dennes said: Sabbath-schools are needed to in- 
struct the children of those who are not Christians, that 
the forsaken ones may be born again, and be the means 
(as often they are) of converting their parents. Whoever 
has talent and does not employ it is a slothful servant, &c. 

The Rev. E. W. Appleton said: The Bunday-school is a 
gloricus field for Christian labor. It is a disgrace that so 
few are engaged in it. Upon the children we can make 
an impression for eternity. We should labor prayerfully 
for their conversion. The children should be visited at 

their homes, and in a few years we would see a mighty 
result. " 

The Rev. Mr. Rossennuller said: The reason why teach- 
ers see so little results from their labors is because their 
faith is weak. They act as though God cannét convert a 
child. He urged the unemployed to come to the work, 
showing kind to the child God 
ploys weak means to accomplish great good. 

After singing, and the benediction, the Convention ad- 
journed until 9 o’clock next morning. 
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of 
eminent Biblical scholars in reference to this work : 
REV. 8. IRENAUS PRIME, D. D. 


Se ee eee oe 
thousands of our Sunday rooms.” 


REV. JOHN P. DURBIN, D. D. 

“I can heartily, and with confidence, recommend it to 
be used by y-schools and Bible classes.” 

REV. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D. D. 
WN te mnt a inc ananert 
graphic tions of Scripture.” 


W. ©. PRIME, £8Q. 
“I should be to see a copy of it in every lecture 
and school-room in the country. 
REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, D. D. 
“TI welcome this rich and beautiful as a vivid ex- 


hibition of the general features of the y City and ite 
environs.” 





REV. JOEL HAWES, D. D. 

“As I look upon the map, I seem to be present in the 

midst of scenes which I visited fourteen years ago.” 
REV. MARK HOPKINS, D. D. 

“Short of an actual visit, nothing can be better adapt- 
ed to give an accurate, vivid and lasting impression of 
those sacred scenes.” 

REV. THOMAS C. UPHAM, D. D. 
“Tt cannot fail to interest and benefit all who love the 


Bible.” 
REV. H. DUNNING. 
“The best work of the kind yet published.” 
REV. JOHN C. ECCLESTON, M. D. 
“The publishers have made an important contribution 
to the cause ite Biblical knowled, 
bath-school and Bible class should possess it.” 
REV. W. 8. TYLER, D. D. 
personal observation to the faithful- 
ness, as well as beauty and r with which 
Jerusalem and its environs are represented in this view.” 
LIEUT. W. F. LYNCH, U. 8.N. 
“Your map will prove a valuable 
dent of Biblical ny. Its 
me unfeigned 





assistant to the stu- 
examination has given 
ion. 
REV. W. B. STEVENS, D. D. 
“Tt will give an admirable idea of J 1 
adjacent places.” 





and its 


REV. THOMAS DE WITT, D. D. 

“It will excite much interest in the Sabbath-school 

room, and also in private family circles,” 
REV. FRANCIS VINTON, D. D. 

“Remarkably distinct in the delineations, and well cal- 

culated to impress relative localities on the memory.” 
PROF. W. C. CATTELL. 

“I know of no publication on Scriptural y 

more valuable for’ Sabbath-schools or Bible clases” 
REV. JOHN F. LANNEAU. 

“ Admirably adapted to Sunday-school and Bible class 

instruction.” 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D. 

My dds ght Meng mange ye Se et 
i the ta skillful coloring, 
will adapt it "we to the use of Sunday-schools.” : 

REY. JOHN J. OWEN, D. D. 

“One of the best aids to the study of the sacred locali- 

ties of Jerusalem and its vicinity which has ever fallen 
my notice.” 
REV. N. MURRAY, D. D. 

“It cannot fail greatly to assist teachers of Sunday- 
schools and pastors a inete Bible classes.” 

REV. THOS. SMYTH, D. D. 

“T can fully endorse the opinions given above, and re- 

d its introduction into for gene- 
ral use, and especially for Bible classes.” 


Any person desiring this work, and not within 

roa oto Goemes Sar at ake can 

have the whole VIEW, KEY and MANUAL sent, free of 
for t, by remitting TEN DOLLARS. 





ng 
shou! to 
WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, 
1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Union. 





To Parents and Teachers. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 


For the use of Evangelical Christians of all denomina- 
tions. Designed to unite Christianity with Education, 
and to cultivate the heart as well as the head, their en- 
tire contents being in d with Scrip truth. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








Convention was opened by singing and prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Rossenmiller. The following question was then 
discussed: “ What is the best means by which to create 
in children a love to study the Scriptures?” 

The di ion was par din by D. W. Patterson, 
D. P. Brown, Charles Dennes, the Rev. Messrs. D. Steck, 
G. F. Krotel, W. H. Elliott, Rossenmiller, and Foster. 

The following passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That Sunday-school conventions are bene- 
ficial to the causé of Sunday-schools, and should be an- 
nually held. 

The following question was then ably discnssed: What 
are the principal causes which detract from the efficiency 
of the Sunday-school as an instrument in the religious 
training of children? The following causes were named: 

By the Rev. Mr. Krotel.—The incompetency of some to 
give instruction. 

By the Rev. Mr. Steck.—More faith in the fact that 
children may be converted. He also aleged that children 
are not brought to the church often enough. 

By the Rev. Mr. Gerhart.—That only one day in seven 
is devoted to religious training ; six to the world and evil. 
Parents in many cases neglect to teach their children. 

Mr. Gara.—Want of interest on the part of teachers. 

Mr. Foster.—Teachers often fail to point out the supe- 
riority of the Scriptures and Christ over every other book 
and subject, and they neglect too much the duty of visit- 
ing the scholars and their parents at their homes. 

Mr. Row.—Many have no clothes suitable to wear to 
the Sabbath-school. The poor children are too much 
neglected. Sabbath-schools were first established to be- 
nefit such. 

The Rev. Mr. Rossenmiller.—The habit of committing 
Scriptare has too much fallen into disuse. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Whereas, it has long been a subject of complaint that 
works of a fictitious character find their way into our 
Sunday-school libraries, creating a distaste for sound re- 
ligious reading, 

Therefore Resolved, That this convention do most ear- 
nestly recommend that pastors, superintendents, and 
others interested, resist the further introduction of such 
objectionable works into their Sunday-school libraries. 
(The above refers particularly to books published by 
secular houses, and put in the Sunday-school by pri- 
vate persons, aiming specially at such books as “ Jack 
Halyard,” &.) 

The following question was then discussed: Is the sye- 
tem of rewards in Bunday-schools a desirable, and a pro- 
per one? 

The Rev. E. W. Appleton thought not, and recommend- 
ed the formation of missionary societies, or something of 
that kind. 

The Rev. Mr. Elliott would let the children know that 
they come into the Sabhath-school to be benefitted, and 
would discard the use of tickets, &c., and especially pic- 
nics, &c. 

The following was then adopted: 

Resolved, That as a Sabbath-school convention, we 
hereby bear testimony against the syetem of rewards as 
maintained by some Sunday-schools. 

Resolved, That thie convention recommend the forma- 
tion of Sabbath-school teachers’ unions wherever practi- 
cable, for prayer and other exercises adapted to promote 
the true end of the Sunday-school. 

Resolved, That a i of five ts of the city 
of Lancaster be appointed by the chair, as an executive 
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committee, whose duty it shall be to call a second county 


CHRISTIAN A BC BOOK. Printed in colors. 


Tilnstrated. Price $15 
No. 1 PRIMER, with seventy Illustrations— 

with or without a Catechism at the end. Price pts) 
No. 2 FIRST READER. Illustrated. Price - 25 
No. 83 SECOND READER. Illustrated. Price 50 


IN PRESS: 

No. 4 THIRD READER. To be followed by No. 5 
HIGH CLASS READER—Poetry, Prose, and Speaker— 
to be followed by HISTORY OF THE WORLD, on Chris- 
tian Principles. 

Published and for sale by the Bosrd of Publication of 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. A liberal discount 
made to Schools, Teach and Booksell Speci 
copies sent prepaid, by mail, on receipt of the price in 


postage stamps, 
WILLIAM FERRIS, Agent, 
61 Franklin Street, New York. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 
From the General Synod , 4 the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church: 


Resolved, That all the Schools of the Church, Paro- 
chial and Sabbath, be earnestly recommended to adopt 
this series of Books as a part of their course of instruc- 
tion. 


Extract from the Report of the Committee of the Board of 
Education, Reformed Dutch Church. 

must aid large- 
th sound wisdom and 


y cultivate the 
the young. Should 





instructions as are here im; 
ly instoring the youthful mind 
— knowl while they 

eart and elevate moral powers 
the Nos. 4 and 5 now in course of equal those 
we have examined, the Board of Publication of the Re- 
fermed Dutch church will have accemplished a good and 
agreat work in thus giving to our various 
to Families, a Series of School Books which will im 
and Christian 
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ABBATH SCHOOL-BELL.--105,000 
tei the. unprecedented sale 


These, and others from the Bell, were at the 
bomen Pe pps tne fs M. BE. hae Aca- 

usic, pres coplenst. contains 
nearly 200 tunes and . and is one of the best collec- 
tions ever 5 


entitled Anni- 

and Sunday-School Music Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 

4, in order to accommodate the million; #2 and $3 
encement of 


d 
Published by A 


sale by CHARLES 8. 1 
Presbyterian Bookstore, No. 1834 Chestnut, St. 
it Philadelphia. 


For 





E. 8. GERMAN. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE, 
TRACT, SUNDAY-SCHOOL and BIBLE DEPOSITORY, 

Szoonp asove Cuxstnu? Sr., Hanaissune, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





“The best bodk for Sabbath-schools I have seen.” 
“The more we use it the better we like it.” 


Such is the universal testimony borne to the publishers 
by all who have tried 


ORIOLA; 
A New and Complete Hymn and Tune-Book for Sunday- 
Schools 
BY WILLIAM B, BRADBURY, 
lar author of “The Sabbath-School ‘J 
Tpabded School Melodies,” and other Juvenile 
Books; also, author of “The Shawm,” “Jubilee,” eto. 
Bradbury’s Oriola, 
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‘GET THE BEST.’’ 
WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
1,500 Pictorial Illustrations. 

9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS ia the Vocabulary. 

Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 

Table giving Pronunciation bf ome of 8,000 Dis- 
tinguished Persona of Mc Times. 

Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible. 
With other new features, together with all the mat- 
ter of previous tditions, 

IN ONE VOLUME OF 1,750 PAGES. 
PRICE $6.50. Sotp sy aut Booxsaiiers. 
“GET THE BEST.” GET WEBSTER. 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


This Institution for the of teachers,—the 
oldest : its 
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of the text-booke are furnished 
tes $1,000 a year to aid those who merit 


‘tate 
« ote oe full i address, 
- cont GEO. N. BIGELOW, Principal. 
Framingham, August, 1859. 





Oread Institute, for Young Ladies. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Fall Session of this I. 


ber 9, under the 
> eats 





day, 





RICHMOND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
RICHMOND, VA., 


Incorporated 1863. Cost of buildings, &e., $70,000. 
For catalogues, Ac., address 

ry Ae» aaa TARLES H. WINSTON, 
sep 104m President Richmond Female Institute. 





NGLISH, CLASSICAL AND MATHEMA- 
1406 South Penn 


TICAL INSTITUTE. 
say thea stat ag 
are a 
course. Penmanship, 
under the charge of most 


masters. 
SOaEPH DAVISON, Principal. 





USQUEHANNA FEMALE COLLEGE, SE- 
LIN’S GROVE, Pa.—A first-rate female school. The 
building is new, well and furnished. It is easy 
of acount by the h Rail Charges mo- 
derate. bg mee ~ commence on the 22d of 
September next. circulars, address, 
REY. C. 0. BAUGHMAN. 
Selin’s Grove, Snyder Co., Pa. 
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THE BEST MUSIC FOR SABBATH- 
schools 


will 


Co: price 2o cena embracing the most 
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popular tunes and hymns for Sabbath-echools 
supplied for fifteeen dollars Pwytiny 


BARNES & 
61 and 63 John street, 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 
Missionary Stories for the Children. 
EAR CHILDREN: 

T am told that there are a great many 
ildren who read the “Times.” I wish I bad 
ae igh Regd tty of these great Min- 

nesota prairies, How T would preach to you! 
No, not preach: bow many missionary stories I 
would tell you! Let me see: I would tell you 
first what a funny time I had the other day or- 
ganizing a Sabbath-school in a Scotch neighbor- 
hood out here, The people were all very kind to 


of | me when I was visiting them, but they didn’t 


recite Om to care yery much about Sunday-schools. 








familiar to onr ears. A sense of uneasiness 
not unfrequently possesses us, and a Sunday 
passed out of our own pew, seems 
h that is dear to our souls. 
Perhaps it is filled with hallowed memories. 
beside us and mingle 


a 


own. 

A loving father’s form may once have filled 
that vacant place; a mother’s arm may have 
drawn us closer beside her; a brother, or a 
sister, now Suni in death, or waadering 
on earth’s br , May once, perhaps 
but lately, have been our companion during 
the walk to and from the sanctuary. 

Aside from this, it is meet and proper for 
us to love God’s house, the place where 
heavenly food is before us, and where 
ion is for an entrance into that 
“house not made with Wands, eternal in the 
heavens.” ; 

New York, Oct., 1859. 





Sufferings and Adventures 
OF A CONVERT FROM HEATHENISM. 
NCIDENTS occur from time to time in the 
various migsionary stations, that seem to be a 
re-enacting of some of the most thrilling scenes 
in the New Testament history. Converts from 
the heathen, particularly from the Hindoos, have 
to encounter bitter hostility and persecution fully 
equal to that which the Jews exercised towards 
the early Christians. An incident has just occur- 
red in connection with the Scottish Free Church 
mission at Madras, which is almost Paaline in its 
character. We are indebted for the par 
the Edinburgh Witness of October bth: 

Some months ago a convert was baptized at the 
Free Church mission at Madras, and soon there- 
after proceeded to reside at the home of his hea- 
then relatives, having received their assurance 
that he would be allowed to live among them as a 
Christian. It was the first attempt made by any 
convert of the Free Church to carry the Christian 
life into a home where heathonism reigned, in the 
hope of maintaining a Christian profession there ; 
and the experiment was therefore watched with 
an anxiety exeweding even that in which earnest 
missionaries in the East for the most part pass 
their days. In that heathen home, insidious at- 
tempts were made to undermine the convert's 
faith, and drag him back into the abominations of 
heathenism ; but it now appears that his sojourn 
among his relatives had another end in view in 
the arrangements of him who rules over all, than 
that the youth should either be dragged or enticed 
again into the foul paths which he had forsaken. 
He had a cousin, who had often visited him before, 
and indicated an inquisitive interest in the new 
religion. In instructing that inquirer, the con- 
vert in his heathen home was enabled to nourish 
and keep alive his own faith, and amid abounding 
corruptions, and much that was designed to ec- 
complish his fall, he was taught to hold fast the 
beginning of his confidence. It soon became 
known, however, that the new inquirer was likely 
to follow in his cousin's foctatepe, ond all was 
consequently alarm. The inquirer was tly 
spirited away some two or three hundred maiiee 
from Madras. The subsequent incidents of his 
transition to Christianity, or at least of his eager 
desire to do so, had best be communicated in the 
words of information now before us describing 
what took place. 

The house, we are told, was thrown into violent 
commotion, and next day the youth was carried 
off to a distant village, where he was detected in 
attempting to make his escape, and for some days 
he was straitly shut up. Finding him resolute in 
his purpose to be a Christian, his friends all set 
out with him to the very holy place, Chillumba- 
rum, near Porto Novo. On the way, and while 
there, every effort was made to shake his mind. 
In vain ; for by the first opportunity that occar- 
red he wrote, entreating some Christian friends to 
help him. They felt, however, that they could not 
interfere, owing to a recent decision by the Judges 
in India, bearing upon such cases; and, though 
both deceit and violence were employed against 
the lad, he was left helpless, at least by man. Yet 
shough only a youth, and delicately brought up, 
he laid his own plan with great determination, 
and succeeded in carrying it out. He hired a cart 
at Cuddalore, where he lay hid for two days in 
one end of the town, while his pursuers were in 
quest of him in the other. At arubsequent stage, 
he fled on foot to Pondicherry, where he hired a 
catamaran with his ear-rings. That crasy craft 
consisted merely of three narrow boards lashed 
together with rope; and it may easily be sup- 
posed that those who sail in such a vessel are 
always wet, and often washed into the deep. On 
such a conveyance, however, this youth made a 
Sea-coast voyage of one hundred miles to Madras. 
He had twe fishermen, the owners of the catama- 
ran, to guide him, and was for fifty hours,—more 
than two days and two nights,—without wator 
and without sleep, filled with one absorbing de- 
sire,—to eacape from the bondage of Hinduism, 
and be received as a Christian. He reached the 
Mission at Madras drenched in +ea-water, an 
amazement but alac a joy to the inmates there. 

Now, an adventure such as this enables us to 
understand both the trials of the Indian mission. 
ary, and the terrible ordeal of an Indian convert, 
With this cease in view need we wonder though 
conversions be few? The cross must still be car- 
ried in India at least, as surely as whon men wero 
made fast in the stooks, or cast to the wild beasta, 
or otherwise chased up to heaven, because they 
would take their religion from God, and not from 
man. Paul was not the only convert who has 
had to pass “a night and aday in the deop;” and 
perhaps we may be allowed to ask the question 
whether there be many in the most favored land 
who would spond fifty sleepless hours upon a shel- 
terless zaft on the ocean, to arrive at the truth 
concerning eternity and God? Some men would 
persuade us that that truth ie now effete, end that 
its power is gone; but do the daring and the er- 
durance of this youth botray any token ef decay ? 








They live mostly in log houses; and many of 
them are fond of drinking. Well, the school- 
house. It was a queer concern, outside and in- 
side, built out of slabs, and just about as rough 
an affair as my father’s old pig-pen used to be. 
But I didn’t care about the building, if I could 
only get the folks to come out and hear me lecture 
about Sunday-schools. 

Now about the meeting. Lots of people came, 
old folks and young folks, children and dogs, and 
mothers and babies; so that the house was 
crammed full, “Chuck full,” I used to say when 
I was a little fellow. The men came in their shirt 
sleeves; and nearly all of them had something in 
their mouths that looked like a little “ wee” stove- 
pipe with an elbow on the end, 

And the children, they all came too. Some of 
the little girls had on grandma's bonnet, and some 
of the little boys had about as much as they 
could do to drag along their pa’s great plough 
boots. A good many of them came barefooted. 
But I was delighted with the meeting. I never 
loved to talk so in my life. What a nae 
task to tell so many dear children, and p 


nant between me and the earth.” “And I will 
look upon it that I may remember that cove- 
nant.” 

So, whenever you see 2 rainbow, think that 
God is looking at it too, and saying to himself, 
“TJ will never send another flood to destroy the 
creatures that live upon the earth!” Think how 
merciful God is, to make such a promise to so 
wicked a world. Instead of sending a flood 
to destroy, he has sent his son to save the world. 
Have you given your heart to that merciful God? 

Ww. P. B. 





Ministers and Churches. 


“ANNAN.—The Rev. John B. Annan of Aliegheny ~ 





Pa.,, has received a call to the Presbyterian ch’ 
Charlottesville, Va. 
er —The Rev. Chas. D. Lm py 1 of *- ee 
phen’s nus accepted a i to Ch 
church, je — 
Brnson.—The Rey. John Benson has accepted the rec- 
bey of Christ aah, reas Prairie, in connec- 
ed hae sop! Farmington, Hlinois. 
The Kev. Edwin C. Bisooll was recently or- 


of the First church of Christ, (Vongrege 
tional,) in Westhampton, Mass., by a council convened 


Ben DICK —The Rev. C. R. Burdick, a licentiate of the 
—— Presbytery, has accepted the call of the First 

church and society of Pembroke, Genessee 
phan N, Y., a stated supp y- 

Busu.—The Kev. Mr. Bush has resigned the pastorship 
of the First Presbyterian church of Beloit, Wis. Mr. 
Bush contemplates a “+! to Europe. 

CAMPBELL.—Mr. Wm. W. Campbell was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Kedstone, at ite late meeting, and has ac- 
cepted a call from the Presbyterian church of Fairmount, 


Campanas. .—The Rev. T. P. Campbell has resigned his 
torate at St. Charles, Lil, and accepted a call from the 
Bar tist church at Mount Carroll, Ti. 
HAMBERLAIN.—On Tuesday, September 27th, the Rev. 
E. B. Chamberlain was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Shoreham, Mass. 
Ro .—The Rev. Joseph T. Cooper, D. D., has been 
ected Professor of Pastoral Theology in the United 
Poeuupterion ae Seminary at Allegheny City, Pa. 
DanieLs.—The Rev. H. Daniels has felt compelled, by 
the state of his health, to resign the pastoral care of the 
Baptist church at Wyoming, N.Y. 





too, about the blessed Saviour! I was talking as as 
hard as I could, when one of the good-natured 
Scotchmen sitting near me quietly pulled from his 
pocket one of these smoke pipes, then took out a 
box and filled his pipe, then scratched a match, 
fired up, took his hat in his hand and his pipe in 
his mouth, and puffed away out of the room. 
Pretty soon I saw his head at one of the win- 
dows; and there he puffed away all the while I 
was talking. 

But I must not “spin out my yarn” too long. 
We had a good ting. We organized a good 
Sunday-school. We selected a good superinten- 
dent; and I am sure everybody is glad. Glad, 
dear children! Yes: up in heaven there is re- 
joicing when one of these Bible seminaries is 
started. And by-and-by we'll have a mass meet- 
ing up there, when some of these little Minneso- 
tian Sunday-school children will meet you in the 
east, and you in the south, and you in the north, 
who have been reading this second letter from 

Ciypr. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 
‘ The Young Missionary. 
ANCY COBETS was a member of St. George’s 
Episcopal Mission-school, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. She joined the school at the time of its 
first opening, in October, 1858, and from that time 
to the date of her death, which occurred in the 
close of May, 1859, she was never absent a Sab- 
bath, and rarely came to school without a new 
scholar. Almost every Sabbath, as punctually as 
the day came round, little Nancy walked in with 
one or more recruits for the Sunday-school army. 
On the Sabbath on which she was taken sick, she 
had four little girls engaged to go with her!’ When 
Nancy first entered that school, she did not know 
a letter of the English alphabet. After six months’ 
attendance, she could read in the Bible, and she 
had committed to memory the “Ten Command- 
ments,” “ The Lord’s Prayer,” a number of verses 
of Scripture, and anumber of hymns. Just be- 
fore her death, she sang “There is a Happy 
Land,” repeated the Lord’s Prayer, asked her mo- 
ther to pray with her, and then—fell asleep. 

Nancy died at the early age of ten. But we 
humbly trust that she has gone to a “ better land,” 
and that she did not live in vain; and we thank 
God for that blessed agency, the “Sabbath-school,” 

which little Nancy so dearly loved. w. 





The Dahlia and the Mignonette. 


The dahlia is a showy plant, 
That comes in autumn hours, 
And fills a large and welcome place 
Amongst the humbler flowers. 
We like to see ite handsome face 
Look out fronmr leafy bowers. 


Gay are the colors which it wears, 
Its form is full and round ; 

It grows so tall it cannot see 
The dwellers near the ground. 

But then no sweet nor fragrant smell 
Is in its petals found. 


The little modest mignonette, 
So simply drest in green, 

Attracts you by its lovely scent, 
Not by its stately mien. 

But for the perfume which it breathes 
Tt oft would bloom unseen. 


The lowly mignonette has charms 
The dahlia can’t disclose ; 
Learn, therefore, that the varied gifts, 
Which from God’s bounty flows, 
Are far more equally dispensed 
Than sometimes we suppose. 
Myra. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
God’s Signature, 
HEN one gives in writing, a promise to do 
certain things, and signs his name to it, 
that name is called his signature. And this sig- 
nature binds the writer to fulfil the promise writ- 
ten in the paper. 

Now did you ever see a signature of God ap- 
pended to any promise of his? I saw one the 
other day, and a most beautiful signature it was ! 
I never saw such writing by a human hand? It 
was written with a sunbeam for a pen, and in 
ink of seven different brilliant colors, viz: red, 
orange, yellow, groen, blue, indigo, and violet. 
It was a rainbow! 

Do you know what promise it is the signature 
of? Iwill tell you. Puta quantity of ice water 
tide a tumbler, and very soon you will see, 
especially on a hot day, the outside also covered 
with water drops. This water does not come 
through the tumbler, but out of the air—squeezed 
out of the air by the cold tumbler, as water is 
squeered out of a sponge by the hand. This 
shows that there must be a large quantity of water 
in the air around and above us. Should this 
water all come down at once upon us, instead of 
falling gently in rain, it would sweep our houses 
away, and we should all be drowned. And how 
do we know that this will not happen one of these 
days? Ab, we know that it will not, for we have 
God’s promise signed with a rainbow! 

Suppose it should take to raining, and rain 
in torrents for days and weeks and months,—we 
should have another flood, as they had in the 
days of Noah. And why do we not tremble every 
time it rains hard, leat it should never stop? Ah, 
we have seen God’s promise, with his rainbow 
signatare appended ! 

Now turn to the %h chapter of Genesis and 
read from the 11th to the 17th verses. There is 
God’s promise, never tolet the “ watersof a flood” 
destroy the world again. Hoe says also, “my 
bow im the cloud shall be fora token of a cove- 








The Kev. A. Darmstaeder, formerly of 
the Theological may § in Gettysburg, has accepted a 
call from the German Lutheran churches in Marietta 
and Columbia. His address is Columbia, Lancaster 


count, 
DAvids0w.—The post office address of the Rev. R. David- 
son, D. D., is changed from New Brunswick, New Jersey, 


to No. 67 West Twenty-fifth street, N. Y. 

Davis.—The Kev. R. T. Davis has accepted a call to St. 
Thomas’ church, Orange C. H., Virginia. 

Dunnam.—The Rev. E. 8. nham has resigned the 

toral charge of the Baptist church in Lawrence, 
Mien, and become pastor of the church in Coresco, 


- —The Rev. Prof. H. Eggers, late of Hagers- 
town, Md., has taken charge of a Lutheran mission 
among the Germans in Nashville, Tenn. 

E_per.—Mr. James 8. Elder was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Clarion, (Penna.) at its late meeting, and in- 
stalled tor of the Presbyterian churches ot Greenville 
and Bethlehem, Clarion county, P 

Epstein.—The Rev. Ephraim M. Epstein, a converted 
Jew, was ordained on the 11th of October by the Pres- 
bytery of Kingston, Canada West, a missionary to his 
countrymen in Turkey. His destination is Monastir, in 
Macedonia. 

Farrparrn.—The Rev. A. Fairbairn, of Sacramento, has 
received a call to supply the pulpit of the Presbyterian 
church at Suisin city, California. He has removed 
thither. 

Fish.—The Rev. B. H. Fish bas accepted a call to be- 
come the pastor of the Brandywine Baptist church, Pa. 

Fietcurr.—The Rev. . Fletcher, of W: Ww, 
Mich., has accepted a call from the Congregational church 
in Wayland, Mass., where he is soun to be installed. 

GrtamM.—Mr. J. 0 Gillam has accepted the calls of the 
Presbyterian churches of Mount Eaton and Berlin, 
Penn’a. 

Gu.etre.—The Rev. A. D. Gillette, D. D., has returned 
home from Europe, after an absence of four months. 

Hartwett.—The Rev. John Hartwell was installed pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Leverett, Mass., Sep- 
tember 29th. 

Hay.—The Rev. L. G. Hay, formerly a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board at Allahabad, Northern India, 
has returned to this country and opened a boys’ school in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hetmer.—The Rev. Charles D. Helmer was installed 

tor of the Plymouth Congregational church, Milwau- 
aa Wis., on the 13th of September. 

Hever. —The Rev. James Hervey, D. D., the oldest 
minister of the Presbytery of Washington and Synod of 


Wheeling, died at his residence near Wheeling, in the 
county of Ohio, Virginia, on the 13th of September, 78 
years of age. 


Hicxock.—The Rev. W. W. Hickock, of St. Paul’s 
church, Vergennes, Vt., has accepted a call to the rector- 
ship ot St. Paul’s church, Lansing, Mich. 

Hu..—The Rev. T. 8. Hill has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Baptist church in Holley, Orleans county, 
N. Y., and accepted the call to the Baptist church in Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 

Hvuvpasrey.—The Rev. J. C. Humphrey, of Augusta, 
Georgia, died on the 14th of September last, at Manilla, 
Erie county, N. Y. 

James.—The Rev. Reuben James, of Woodville, has 
accepted a call from the North Gouverneur Baptist 
church, Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Jounson.—The Rev. H. L. Johnson, formerly of Elk- 
horn, Wis., has entered uw = his labors as pastor of the 
Westminster church, Rockford, TL 

Kennarp.—tThe Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, son of Dr. 
Kennard, of Philadelphia, has accepted a call to the E 
Street church, gree C., of which Dr. Samson 
has been for many y 

Kipprer.—The here | Wien Kidder was ordained 
pastor of the Baptist church of Huntingdon, Penna., on 
the 7tk of October, 

Krinc.—The Rev. T. D. King, of Dry Creek, Covington 
county, Miss., stated supply of the Dry Creek Presby- 
terian church, died on September 5th. 

Lercuton.—The Rev. John Leighton has accepted the 


call from the First Presbyterian church of Hannibal, |. 


Missouri, in the Presbytery of Palmyra. 
Liaeett.—The Rev. J. D. Liggett has accepted the call 
of the First Congregational church, Leavenworth city,, 


Kansas. 

Linn.—The fiftieth anni¥ersary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. James Linn, D. D., of Bellefonte, Pa., was com- 
memorated on Wednesday, October 5th, in the Presby- 
terian church of that place. It was a very interesting 
occasion. A historical sketch was prepared for the occa 
sion. 

Luti.—The Rey. A. Lull has ——. the pastorate of 
the Baptist church at Kenosha, W 

MARSHALL.—The Rev. H. B. Marshall has accepted a 
call tothe Baptist + % in Turner, Me. 

Mattuews.—The Rev. W. H. Matthews has been in- 
stalled pastor of the Olivet church, by the Presbytery of 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

McKniaut.—The Rev. G. H. McKnight, of Madison, 
Tnd., has accepted a call to Christ church, Springfield, 
Mass. 
Mort.—The Rev. George 8. Mott has accepted a call 
from the Presbyterian church of Newton, N. J. 

Mornison.—The Rey. T. N. Morrison, of Jacksonville, 
has received a call tothe rectorship of Christ (Episcopal) 
church, Chicago. 

Nort.—The Rev. Mr. Nott, (brother of the late King- 
man Nott, of New York city,) was installed pastor of 
the First Baptist church in Rochester, recently. 

Parxer.—The South Congregational society of Hart- 
ford, Ct., have voted to unite with the church in extend- 
ing a call to Rey. Mr. Parker, of Bangor, Me., to become 

their pastor. 

Proctor.—The Rev. Robert Proctor, of the last classat 
Princeton Seminary, has accepted a call to the Presbyte- 
rian church of Freeport, Illinois. 

Scninpter.—The Rev. D. Schindler, late of Ohio, has 
accepted a call from the English Lutheran church at 
Mount Morris, Ogle county, Illinois. 

Smita.—The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith has removed from 
Buffalo, and commenced his labors as pastor of the Ele- 
venth Baptist church, Philadelphia. 

Smira.—The Rev. K. B. Smith has accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian church of Louisiana, Missouri, in the 
Presbytery of Palmyra. 

Sairu.—Mr. J. 8. Mamith has accepted a call from the 
church of Andover, Presbytery of Newton, New Jersey. 

Sparrow.—The Rev. Dr. & ow, of Alexandria Se- 
minary, has declined the call to Emanuel church, Balti- 
more. 

Sretnnaver.—The Rey. Charles Steinhauer, of the 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, has accepted acall 
from several German Lutheran congregations in Law- 
rence, county, Ohio, His address is Hanging Rock, Law- 
rence county, Ohio. 

SwaLtow.—The Rev. J. E. Swallow, late of Nantucket, 
was installed over the First Congregational church in 
Southampton, Mass., on the 5th of October, 

TatLocu.—The Rev. John Tatloch, of Williamstown, 
has accepted a call from the Congregational church in 
Sonth Adams, Mass., formerly the Rev. J. J. Dana’s. 

Temrie.—The Rev. J. F. Temple, late of North Cole- 
brook, Conn., has accepted the call of the Baptist church 
of Southwick, Mass., and en upon his duties, 

Tonxin.—The Rey. H. Tonkin, late of New Hampshire, 
has become the pastor of the Baptist church in Hinsdale, 

ABS. 


Mass. 

Torrey.—The Rey. Charles W. Torrey, who has been 
for nearly ten years the pastor of the Congregational 
church of East Cleveland, Ohio, and who was dismissed 
by a council in a last on opens of impaired health, 
has received a call from the tional church and 
society of Madison, Lake pBny Ohio, and has removed 


thither with his family. 

Turrer.—Mr. Henry M. Tupper was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church in Waverly, Morgan county, 
ao on Wed lay, October 12th. Sermon by the 
Rev. N. P. Coltrin, of Griggsville. 

Sheeenaeiae. John W. Underhill, of the recent 
duating class at Andover, was ordained pastor of the 

tional church of North Andover, Mass., on Wednes- 
. the 6th of October, 
AN Doren.—The Rev. W. H. Van Doren has declined 
the call of the Presbyterian church, on College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Weser.—The Rey. J. Weber, late of the Theological 
Seminary, in Columbus, Ohio, has accepted a call from se- 
veral Lutheran churches in Perry county. His address is 
Thornville, Perry county, Ohio. 

Wiiain.—The Rev. Henry Suydam Wilkin, of Brook- 
lyn, died recently at his residence in Brooklyn, in the 
63d year of his age. Mr. Wilkin entered the ministry of 
the Reformed Presbyterian church nearly forty years 


*CWruaws.—The Rey. Daniel Williams has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Presbyterian church of 
Schellsburg, Penna. 

Wuuiarp.—The Rev. Samuel Williard, D. D., well 
known in Masaachuactts as “the blind preacher,” died at 
Deerfield, October 8th, in the 83d year of his age. For 
abont forty years be was totally blind. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1803, and was the class mate of the 
Rev. Dr. Payso 

Wis. — xy Rev. H. P. S. Willis has accepted a.call 
from the Presbyterian churches of Memphis ard Etna, 
Missouri. 

Ow the 8th of October, a Congregational church was or- 
ganized at Kensington, New Hampshire, consisting of 18 
members. 


fice 
in Baltimore, Rev, J.C. Backus, D. D., pastor, was 
cated on the 2d of October. The oe is, externally, 
one hundred and thirty-one feet by ef — The au- 
dience room is seventy-one and one-| yy a 
two feet. There are r towers, one of ba is to 
two hundred and sixty-eight feet high when finished, 
The cost is $150,000. 
De, ARMITAGE’s church a. Norfolk street, 
have offered their house for sale, and are about 
on the corner of 


2,000 persons, wi roqgm adjoining two-thirds as 
“— as their present place of worship. 

be nay the mh of September, a Presbyterian 

charch edifice ted near the village of Wythe- 

ville, Virginia hoe is under the pastoral charge of the 

Tae nv onibogh won of the new St. James’ ah 

church, at Woosten, Ill., was laid on Tuesday, the 30th of 

™m 


new church edifice for the Third Presb, 
church, (Dr. Hall’s,) situate in the south-eastern part of 
Rochester, is in course a erection. A session-room, in 
the Gothic style, is nearly 

On Saturday, the 24th "f pom r, the Rev. M. Mor- 
rison completed the ofganization of a new chureh, under 
the care of the Presbytery of Monmouth, at Fountain 
Green, Hancock county, Illinois. Thirteen members 
were received. 

A New house of worship is being erected for the United 
Presbyterian church of Levtenes, Kan-as. “It ison an 
eligible site, will be a frame building, 35 feet by 60, and, 
together with the lot, will cost about $3,200, it is to be 
completed by the 10th of November. 

pt. Congregational church was organized at New — 

jangamon county, Illinois. on the live of the G. W. R. 
he Saturday, October 1, Sermon by President Sturte- 
vant, of Illinois Colle ge. 

A CONGREGATIONAL church was organized at Island 
Falls, Maine, on the 21st of September, consisting of eight 
members. 





THE PAYMENT OF 
THIRTY DOLLARS 


CONSTITUTES THE DONOR, OR ANY INDIVIDUAL NAMED BY HIM, 
ALIFE MEMBER 
OF THE 


AMERICAN SWNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


All moneys given to the Society are expended upon 
its Missionary Work. 


DO YOU SING, 
WHEN YOU GO TO PRAYER-MEETING? 
NO. 


WHY NOT? 
BECAUSE I DON’T KNOW THE TUNES, 
Then you must get a copy of 


‘The Prayer-Meeting Tune-Book,”’ 


and learn the tunes. It isa little book which you can putin 
your pocket. It contaius nearly two hundred tunes; all 
of them are good tunes, and tunes which you can easily 
sing. They are beautifully printed on fine white paper, 
in the prettiest type ever yet used. They are arranged 
with the words of the hymns in the “ Prayer-Meeting 
Hymn-Book,” which everybody uses. The tunes in it 
are placed alphabetically, so that you can turn to them 
in a moment, after the hymn has been given out. You 
will find in the book many of the new and popular tunes 
which are now sung at Prayer-niwetings, and which 
everybody ought to know. 

This Little Musto Book was published only afew months 

ago, and has already found great favor wherever it has 
deen introduced. It is the most compact Tune-Boek ever 

ublished, and meets exactly the want which waa felt 

efore its publication. 

A Circular, with specimen pages of the book, will be 
furnished on application for it. 
rice of the PRAYER-MEETING TUNE-Book : 
25 cents, bound in muslin. 
20 cents, bound in boarda. 


UNION PRAYER BR: MEETING HYMNS. 


This little book was issued in the spring of 1858, since 
which it has been circulated in all parts of the land. So 
great has been the demand for it, that a new and larger 
edition has been issued. The new book is the size of the 
“ Prayer-Meeting Tane-Book,” and is in large and distinct 
type. A very deeirable feature in the new book is the 
designation to each hymn, of a tune suitable for it, which 
tune will be found in the Tune-Book above referred to. 
This will be found a great assistance to those who lead 
the singing. 

Price of the old edition, in paper covers, 5 cents. 

boards, o « 





muslin, 15 * 
Price of the new edition, extra muslin, 
18mo, large type, - - - » * 
The Hymy-Book and the ToNE-Boox are also bound to- 
gether for the convenience of those who prefer them so. 
ice, in muslin, 50 cents. 
They are also bound in various styles of elegance, for 
gift-books. Published by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
NO. 1122 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by all booksellers who keep the publications 
of the Society. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 


ONLY 25 CENTS EACH. 
DRAMA OF DRUNKENNESS. 
SCHOOL-GIRLS IN NUMBER FORTY 
THE MASTER-KEY. 

THE SNOW-STORM 
GRANDFATHER MERRIE. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 


ONLY 15 CENTS FE AO H. 


DAISY: THE LOST LAMB. 
STORIES FOR bog 

STORIES FOR F 

BIBLE STORIES. oR CHILDREN 
MY LITTLE LIB 

FANNY AND inet BLOTINERS. 
INFANT LIBRAR 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 


INLY 12 CENTS BAO H. 


BRIDGE Mia * as BROOK. 
LIZZIE CLA 

LITTLE CHARLEY’ S PUZZLE. 
LITTLE JESSIE’S WORK 
WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIALOGUES 


These books are embellished with beautiful pictures, 
and are very acceptuble to the little people. 
blished by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


NO. 1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A NEW BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


In addition to the large number of books 
already on its catalogues, 


Being Over Twelve Hundred Distinct Volumes, 
WILL ISSUE A NEW BOOK 


Every Saturday Morning During the Year, 








PUBLISHED 


To-Day, Saturday, October 29th, 


THE LITTLE HERDSMAN. 


The design of this little work is to teach children in 
the country to look from the works of nature to their 
great Author. 24mo. cloth. Price 25 cents. 





PUBLISHED, SATURDAY, OcToBER 22p, 


THE MOUNTAIN DAISY. 


A delightful story of a little girl, which all the little 
girls ought to read. It is by the author of Tuk Fist 
Twenty YRARS OF My Lirz. 18mo. Price 30 cents. 


VERY RECENTLY ISSUED: 
| EMBLEMS FROM EDEN. 
A deeply instructive and profitable book, for older 


scholars, parents and teachers. 
“Lire IN EARNEST.” l2mo, price 50 cents. 


HOW TO DO RIGHT. 
Book for Little Buys, 24mo. 


THE WORKING MAN'S FRIEND. 
lilustrated; pp. 276. Price 7U cents 
A useful and interesting book, showing that the work- 
ing man suffers, if he is defrauded out of his Sabbath. It 
will be extensively read by all who love the sacred day 
of rest. 


tes LABORER’S WIFE. 57pp. iSme. Price 
2 cents, 

It would be difficult to find another fifty-seven pages 
of this size more thoroughly imbued with wholesome and 
pertinent counsels touching the virtues of domestic life. 
The author has rare fitness to treat of such subjects, and 
has had rare opportunities to notice the prevailing habits 
and customs of laboring people which are. hindrances to 
thrift and prosperity. We think no one will read this 
book without a wish that the author had greatly extend 
ed her admirable exposition of domestic economy. 


TORTOISE AND ROBIN RED-BREAST. 

Price 15 cents. Sépp. 18mo. 

An ingenious fable, teaching very impressively the care 
of our heavenly Father for the meanest of his creatures. 
One much used to books, said that the story was so beau- 
tifally and naturally told, that he entirely forgot it was a 
fable while reading it. We doubt if the impression it 
makes will ever be lost. 


THE LAND OF MYSTERY; OR, SCENES 
AND INCIDENTS IN CENTRAL AFKICA. 18mo. 
$ illustrations, anda lithographed map. Price 40 cents. 
This volume is written to impart to Sunday-school chil- 

dren a knowledge of the late discoveries in Africa, and of 

the efforts which have been made to bring its benighted 
people from darkness to ae the bondage of sin to 
the glorious liberty of the gospel. It contains a map, 
showing the various missionary stations in the country. 


EVELYN GREY, OR FLOWERS THRIVE 

IN SUNSHINE, 18mo, 336 pages. Price o0 cents. 

The Story of a “ Spoiled Child,” who was placed in cir- 
cumstances of great trial, which led to her change into a 
useful and consistent Christian girl. It is a deeply inter- 
esting book, and will be extensively read. 


THE BARCLAYS. TRY pl — SERVE 
TWO MASTEKS. 12mo., price 45 ¢ 
This interesting book is a parration ‘of ~~ nts taken 
from life, and strictly in accordance with truth. It has 
been written in the —_ of leading some wandering dis- 
ciple in the right path, and of illustrating the truth of 


It is by the author of 





AC p aeeey 
Price 0 cents, 


12mo. 


our Saviour’s words, “Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” . 
THE scmeek- GIRLS IN No. 40. iSmo. 


Price 20 ce 

A book prone’ will be read with interest by every 
boarding school girl. It speaks of the na to be 
learned from the experience which is naturally met 
with at such institutions, and shows the necessity of a 
course of strict integrity and humble reliance on God, in 
whatever situation in life we may be found. 


LITTLE CHARLEY’S PUZZLE. 15mo. Price 
2 cents. 

Little Charley was a motherless boy, whose aunt took 
care of him, but did not tell him aboutGod. He wondered 
who made the trees, and birds, and insects, which so 
much delighted him as he rambled through the fields, 
and told a kind lady how much it puzzled him to know 
where they came from. She enlightened him, and through 
her instrumentality he was led to become a good Chris- 
tian boy. 

EMMA ALSTON; 
lzmo. Price 55 cents 
An account of a school girl who allowed the ordinary 

trials of life to obtain the mastery over her, but who was 

led, by the influence and example of « Christian brother, 
to watch and pray, and so to become an earnest Christian 

It should be read by every school girl. 


LIZZIE CLAIRE; OR, THE LAST PENNY. 
lsmo. Lllustrated. Price 12 centa. 

ELLEN MORDAUNT, OR THE FRUITS OF 
True Religion. 302 pp. lémo. Price 70 cents. 

FREDDY THE BUNAWAXs OR, THE LOST 
ONE FOUND. 18mo. Price 20 

THE MASTER KEY. pty Price 25 Cents. 

THE WOOBCUSTER OF LEBANON. 144 
pages. 12mo. Price 36 cents. 

CHLOE kamasen oR, LIGHT BEYOND 
THK CLUULS—A story of real life, 12mo, price 70 
cents, with a portrait and view of her residence, both 
from a photograph. 


BESSIE DUNCAN; OR, THE FIRST YEAR 
OUT OF SCHUUL. 18mo. Price 30 cts, 

NATURE'S SCHOOL ; oF. LESSONS de tit 
THE GAKDEN AND THE FLRLD. 354 pages. Illus 
trated. Price 75 cents. 

HANS AND HIS NORTHERN HOME. Beau- 
tifully Lilustrated with kight elegant Wood Cuts. 12mo. 
Price 70 cents. 


THE BRIDGE oven haan BROOK. 
Illustrated. Price 12 


THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS OF MY 
LIFE. By Allan Kichmond. l2mo. Lllustrated, 
Price 65 cents. 

THE WORKING BOY'S SURBAY eee 
PROVED. Beautifully [liustrated. 12mo. 55 
cents. 


BROKEN CISTERNS; OR, THE STORY OF 


JESSIE WOKTHINGTON. Beautifully Ilustrated. 
Thick 12mo. 


OR, THE NEW LIFE. 


18mo. 


Price 75 cents. 


The above are beautifully and strongly bound, in 
extra muslin. Many of them are elegantly illustrated. 
They may be obtained at the Depositories of the Society’s 





A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE READ BY 
EVERY CHRISTIAN. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


AND ITS ADJUNCTS. 
BY THE LATE REV. J. W. ALEXANDER, D. D. 


This book was written by the lamented Dr. ALEXANDER 
for the American Sunday-School Union, about two years 
ago. The sound practical truths contained in it have 
already been widely read. Its great topic is RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING AND TRAINING. It speaks of the Sunday-Schvol 
as an Institution eminently fitted for the work of training 
up the children of America as BisLy CukisTIANs. 

It treats of the following subjects: General Religious 
Education demanded by the Actual Condition of Ameri- 
can Society—Children intrusted to us to be trained for 
God and our Country—The Sunday-School Portrayed—The 
Bible-School—-The increase of Knowledge by Books—The 
Multitude of Books, and the Resulting Dangers and Duties 
—Reading Mabits—Sunday-Sehools considered as belong- 
ing to an Age of Preparation—The Collateral Influence ot 
Sunday-Schools upon the Social Condition of the Poor— 

¢ Teacher’s Incitement. 

350 . 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

Published by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia} 





ESTERN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—THE 
attention of Pastors and Superintendents is in- 
vited to the extensive stock of Books for sale at the 
SABBATH-SCHOOL DEFOSITORY, 
vl js ear ha i te CHICAGO, 


aMunibas 
rr SUNDA Y-SCHOOL UNION, 
BBATH-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
Me APTIST ; ae oe SOCIETY, 
REFORM TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY. 
EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE SOOIETY, 
PRESBYTERIAN PUB. COMMITTEE. 
Carter & Bros., Thos, Nelson & Son, Randolph, Hoyt, &v. 
Catalogues furnished free on RoE to 
WILLIAM fe meg 
91 Randolph st: 





COMPLETE SUCCESS OF 


THE NEW COTTAGE TESTAMENT, 


A COMPLETE COMMENTARY FOR $1, IN GILT. 


FIRST EDITION ENTIRELY EXHAUSTED 
IN SIX WEEKS, 
. . ordering from 100 to - copies atatime. Be 
edition now ready for agents. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Copies mailed free of 
postage on receipt of price. Address 
8. 





LOUGH & ©0O., Publishers, 
56 Westminster street, Providence. 
Bold only by Agente. sep 3-tf 





p and from booksellers generally. Full cata- 
logues of the Society’s Publications, also samples of its 
Periodicals will be sent, on application, free of charge. 

To those not living within reach of a bookseller, any 
book on the Catalogue will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid. on receipt of the published price, 

Apply to 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No, 1122 Cuestnur Street, PHILaDELPata, 
NEW YORK DEPOSITORY, 

No. 376 Broapway. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ REQUISITES. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 





BIBLICALANTIQUITIES. 
BY THE REV. JOHN W. NEVIN, D. D. 


This book will be found of great assistance to Sunday- 
School Teachers in elucidating the allusions which are 80 
frequent in Biblical History, to the Geography, ee 
Customs, and Political Institutions of the Land of th 
Bible. It gives a full exposition of the details of the = 
monies connected with the religion of the Israelites. Price 
75 cents, 

A Question-Book, by the Rev. Edward Neville, D. D., 
will be found of material use in the study of this book. 
Price 8 cents. 


THE MINE EXPLORED; 
A Help to the Reading of the Bible. 


This is a companion which no teacher should be with- 
out. It gives a history of the revelation of truth to man, 
and speaks of the laws of interpretation of the Sacred 
Word. Its scope is entirely different from that of “ Bibli- 
cal Antenne. ” It gives a detailed account of the con- 
tents of each book of the Bible in euch a way as to shed 
light on the connection between the various of the 
Word; ithe La Law, and Ley Te awl Rs gee and its fulfil- 
ment ; b t is illustrated 
by several maps, and :tarnlaned with a Mt. é. chrono- 
logical table. Price 75 cents. 


UNION BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


- A complete Biblical Cyclopedia, presenting to the 
teacher or student copious fountains of Biblical know- 
ledge in the simplest and most available form. It con- 
tains articles on every subject mentioned in the Bible 
upon which the teacher would naturally seek for infor- 
mation. Where these articles refer to customs, trees, 
animals, or garments, they are generally illustrated by a 
neat wood-cut, 











1 volume, 692 pages, 18mo,- - - - $0 65 
Boundin sheep, - a4 a= 4 16 
Bound in morocco, gilt edges, - - 176 
Bound in cloth, 12mo, - - : . ° 1 2 
In antique and extra bindings, - - . 280 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 
LIBRARIES, 


The attention of My eat perce Teachers and Superin- 
tendents is invited to the varied assortment of 


LIBRARY BOOKS, 
published by the American Sunday-School Union. The 
put blication of suitable Books for the Library has ones 
nm & prominent feature in the work of the Society; 
Library books now number about nine bundred, am 
which will be found various grades of books, some sui 
for the youngest scholar in the school; others 
more advanced; and many for the Bible elass scholar and 
Among these are many valuable books of refer- 
ence, which have assisted thousands of teachers and echo- 
lars = Lg. Galeton the abe ge aly — —— 
rpose ‘or 


written “7 Peasant ett iste, ep pa ren tan the 
which they are Ss 
or trifling works of fiction. in religious 


truth, ost on the great prinel ea which the 
Society is established. 
The whole a, of the Library Books of the Americau 
Sunday-School Union is as complete a library as any 
school can have. peta cn adap yg increased by 
the publication of a new book every wee! 
BRARIES of different sizes, and a different ob- 
jects, are furnished as follows: 


Small Libraries, 


THE CHILD'S CABINET LIBRARY, containing se- 
venty-five books, bound in fifty volames 32mo size, 
morocco backs, lettered and numbered, only $2,50 for 
the Library, being at the rate of 6 cents per volume. 

THE CHILD’S HOME LIBRARY, containing more than 
two hundred and thirty little booka, in “a4 —_ 
48 pages 32mo, full of pictures. Bound in red m 
rocco, gilt backs, and neatly put up in a box or cnne, 
and only $3,50 for the Library. 


The Village and Family Libraries. 


This series, with the exception of a few reprints, is 
ORIGINAL, from the pens of authors of ability in their re- 
spective departments of literature and science, PopPvLAR, 
in style; so that, instead of being limited to one class ot 
the community, they may be acceptable generally. 
ScriPTURAL, in the principles in which they are written. 
PoRTABLE, that they may serve as “hand-books” abroad 
and at home. Each volume contains 152 pages, in a good, 
bold type, and occasionally ILLUsTRATED witH ENGRAY- 
1nos. They are done up in sets of 24 volumes cach, uni- 
formly bound, with muslin backs, at $3 per set, or 1244 
cents each, under the title of— 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 1, con- 
taining the monthly volumes published concurrently 
with the London Religious Traet Society, 192 pages 
18mo; price $3. 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 2: & 
volumes for 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 3; 24 
volumes for $3. 


Five-Dollar Libraries. 


THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 1, containing 100 
books, bound in 75 volumes, from 52 to 162 
18mo, with muslin backs and marbled-paper sides; 
each volume regularly numbered, with 12 catalucues 
of the same. Only $5. 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 2, 
lumes 18mo. Only $5. 


Ten-Dollar Libraries, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 1, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 252 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs 
and marble-paper sides ; cach volume regularly num- 

and ready for use, with 24 catalogues of the 
same. Only $10. 

THE su NDAY SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 2, containing .100 select volumes, from 72 to 270 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs ; 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

THK SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 3, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 285 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs, 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANB FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 4, containing 100 volumes, none of which are em- 
braced in either of the other series. These books 
range from 60 to 270 pages each, and comprise some 
of our most recent illustrated and popular publica- 
tions. They are uniformly bound, with blue muslin 
backs and gilt letters and stamps, being the roe 
and mostattractive Sunday-«chool Library published 
Only $10. 

Those who do not wish the troubie of selecting their 

Library books can have it judiciously done for them by 

sending their order and giving the quantity of books 


125 books in 75 vo- 


wanted. 
Send orders to 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADRLPHIA. 


THE NEW ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


As many Sunday-schools are now about reorganizing 
their affairs, and preparing for the work of the year 1560, 
we invite attention to the NEW ACCOUNT BOOKS, pub- 
lished a few months ago, to assist superintendents and 
teachers in keeping the accounts of their schools. 


The Superiutendent’s Condensed Record-Book 


rs just what the superintendent wants. It has a place 

for the registry of the name of everybody in the school, 
of their admiselon into the school, their attendance while 
there, and of their leaving. A place is also provided for 
recording the events of each meeting of the school during 
the whole year. A more complete * multum in parvo” 
for the superintendent has never been isened. 

Price, 50 cente. 





The Teacher's Condensed Class-Book and 
Library-Record, 
(ALL IN ONF,) 


Furnishes the teacher thoroughly for this part of his 
work. It is a great improvement upon the old style of 
classbook. It provides a place for the registry of the 
scholars and their residences, &c. It devotes one page to 
the doings of each Sabbath in the year, which includes 
the choosing and giving out of library books. A complete 
and correct record of the business of the library is thus 
made, with no trouble to teacher, scholar, or librarian, 
and with a Maas saving of labor to the librarian, who is 
not obliged to keep any other record of the distribution 
of books in a school where these class books are used. A 
prominent feature of the book is the heading of each 
page with a striking text of Scripture, thus bringing be- 
fore the teacher's mind constantly some fresh passage of 
God's word, which may cheer him under difficulties, or 
may make him more deeply to feel his dependence on 
God. This book has been introduced into many of our 
best Sunday-schools, and is rapidly finding ite way inte 
many more. We look forward to ite wnterersal introduc- 
tion into the schools of our country. 
Price, 20 cents. 
Published by 
TIE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHUOL UNION, 
No, 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

And for sale by all booksellers who keep its publi- 

cations. 





UST THE BOOK FOR ALL SABBATH- 
© School and Bible-class teachers and students.—Our 
Brate Caronowoay, Critically Examined and Demonstra- 
ted, and harmonized with the chronology of Profane Wri- 
ters, with chronolugical and genealogical tables, map of 
the ancients, a chart of the course of empires, and 
illustrations, on « plan entirely pew, by Rev. R. C. 





SHIMEALL. Price $2, postpaid. Published 7 
A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
oct8-4t $1 and 53 John stroet, New York. 
OCLARK’S FOREIGN 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 


COMPRISING 
Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament, 4 vols. 
Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus, 8 ve 
Keil’s Commentary on the Book of Joshua. 
Keil and Bertheau on Kings and Chronictes, 2 vols. 
Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms, 3 vols. 
do do Revelation of St. John, 2 vols. 
Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, 5 vols. 
Hagenbach’s Compendium of the History of Doctrines, 2 vs. 
Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, 3 vols. 
Ulimann’s Reformers before the Reformation, 2 vols. 
Muller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin, 2 vols. 
Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant, 2 vols. 
Imported and for sale by 
SMITH, ENGLISH & Co. 
No. 40 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





THE YOUTH’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL GAZETTE, 
A Monthly Paper, 
Printed on extra r, and il d with 
elegant Wood Eiigrevings from original designs. 
Prices at the Depositories. 
10 i r year, toone address,- - - $1,00. 
50 coe | 2d van to one address, - - : 4,60. 





100 Copies, per year, toone address,- - - 8,00. 
Prices when sent by mail with the postage pre-paid, 
15 , to one address, - - + $200. 
50 pms pon on to one addrees,-  - - 6,00. 
100 Copies, per year, to one — se 11,00. 


Published by the Aim. 8. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut 5t. 
Regma’ | mnie in advance 


THE SUNDAY- SCHOOL BANNER, 
A Weekly Paper for Children, 
Containing, besides the illustrations, aud matter ue pigened 
expressly for it, a portion of the cuts 
matter of the Gazette. 
The Banner may be had also Monta, 8zm1-MonTaLY, 
or THREx TIMES A MonrH, at the option of the subscriber 


Prices at the Depositories. 
Monthly. Seuu- Three Weekly. 
Monthly. times a 


month. 
$1,380, $1,065. $2,60. 


10 Copies, per year, 66. 
50 Gosen Lond =, $2.75. $5.50. $8.25. $11,00, 
100 Copies, per year, $5,00. $10.00. $16,900. $20,900. 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage pre-peid. 


Monthly. Semi- Three Weekly- 

Monthly. timesa 
geouth, 90,00. 

16 Copies, per year $1,560. $3.00. $4,50. 
50 Copies, per year, $425, 50. $12.75, $17,00. 
100 Copies, per year, $8.00. $16.00. $24.00, $52,00, 


Published by the Am. &. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut 8t. 





Payment invariably im advauce. 





























